








BAD SCALES OR GUESS WEIGHTS 
CAN COST YOU PLENTY 





The only way you can know that your livestock has been bought or sold at its true value 


is to use accurate scales. 





On your Central Markets all scales are tested regularly under the supervision of the 
U.S.D.A. and they are accurate. 200 fat lambs at 25c per lb. that have been “country 
weighed” or sold on a guesstimate and are just one pound per head off will lose $55.00. 
That's more than all your marketing cost at the DENVER MARKET. 


Be SURE You Get 
Accurate Weights 


The Denver Union Stock Yard Company 








First Editorial 


By S. W. McCLURE 





of Gooding, Idaho. 


of the Association. 





When we asked Dr. S. W. McClure to furnish the guest editorial for the July National Wool 
Grower, he suggested we re-run his editorial comments in the first issue of the magazine: March, 1911. 
At the time this editorial was written the Association offices were in Gooding, Idaho, and the paper 
was published there. Officers of the Association then were: President, Frank E. Gooding, Gooding, 
Idaho; Eastern Vice President, A. J. Knollin, Chicago, Illinois; Western Vice President, George Austin, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Treasurer, Frank D. Miracle, Helena, Montana, and Secretary, S. W. McClure 


Then as now protection of the industry through an adequate tariff was one of the main objectives 








INTRODUCTION 


In this, its first issue, The National Wool Grower extends its 
greeting to every flockmaster in the Nation, and wishes for one 
and all a year of peace and plenty. Its prayer is that the tariff 
agitator may learn the evil of his ways and develop some useful 
occupation to the end that the American Sheep may leave its 
golden footprint in every pasture in the Nation; that its gentle 
civilizing influence may lead those unacquainted with its virtues 
to a higher and better life; that its silvery fleece may grow in 
size and numbers until within a few years it shall supply sufficient 
raiment to clothe the best people on earth with the raiment that 
nature intended man should wear, without importing a single 
pound; that its flesh, the cheapest, the most nutritious, and the 
most healthful of all meat food, may grace the table of every 
family in the Nation, and bring cheer and strength to the heart 
of every man who labors for his Nation’s welfare. 

This paper is published by the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and will appear some five or six times during the year 
whenever occasion seems to demand it. Its principal field will be 
the publication of addresses delivered during the National Wool 
Growers Conventions, and the publication of other matters of im- 
portance to the sheep industry. This association is honored by 
the membership and support by the dues of hundreds of sheep- 
men who find it impossible to attend its annual convention. These 
men have the right to know what their association does, and we 
take this means of placing its acts before them. 

The present is the most critical year in the history of the 
sheep industry, and it is the time when every flockmaster should 
be informed upon all questions affecting his welfare. The average 
flockmaster is not well informed upon the tariff in its relation to 
wool, and this paper hopes to thoroughly and honestly place this 
great question before him for his serious consideration. All sides 
will be given a hearing to the end that justice may be done. 

The National Wool Grower will be sent free to all members 
of the National Wool Growers Association, whether they own ten 
sheep or ten thousand. It knows no section of the country and 
stands for no breed of sheep. Its creed is “Protection to one and 
all, large or small, Merino or coarse-blood.” We hope that this 
paper may be received in the spirit in which it is issued, and if 
in the end it shall have been the means of leading one American 
citizen” from the evils of low wool tariff its mission will not have 
been in vain. 


SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS 

The President has called a special session of Congress to meet 
on April 4th for the purpose of passing a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada. It is to be hoped that Congress will confine its attention 
to this measure alone but there seems but little reason to expect 
that it will do so. In fact, press and other reports from Washing- 
ton indicate that an effort will be made to revise the tariff, and, 
as is generally the case, wool will probably be one of the first 
items attacked. 
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The unjust and malicious attacks upon the sheep industry by 
magazines and others have created in the minds of many the false 
notion that in some manner not accounted for the tariff on wool 
and woolens has been the sole factor concerned in advancing the 
price of woolen goods, and all other commodities. The present 
public unrest offers to the minds of the tariff agitator an excel- 
lent opportunity of attacking the established business interests of 
the Nation, even though all of this unrest has been created by the 
rantings of demagogues who have not understood the subject 
upon which they talked. 

The high cost of living has been continuously paraded before 
the eyes of the consumer until he has finally been convinced that 
the tariff is responsible for it, and it seems that the coming session 
of Congress will probably be used to further the political aspira- 
tions of certain of our public men, even though in doing so the 
business progress of the Nation may be checked. A strong effort 
has been made to separate the producer and consumer into dif- 
ferent classes, and few, indeed, have arisen to speak the truth 
that the consumer and producer are one and the same individual, 
and what affects one must necessarily affect the other. It matters 
not that the cost of living has advanced equally in foreign nations; 
that the price of labor has advanced more rapidly than the cost 
of living; that the sheepmen have lost during the past year 
$25,000,000; that wool and mutton is lower today than for many 
years and both are being produced at a loss. 

The attack on the wool tariff will be made under the pre- 
tense of placing it upon a revenue basis. This is notoriously un- 
just, for at the present tariff, wool and woolens returned to this 
Nation almost $34,000,000 in duty last year. Of this the tariff 
on wool produced nearly $17,000,000 of revenue. It would ap- 
pear that the sheep industry is already bearing more than its 
just share of the Nation’s burdens, and that any further reduction 
of the tariff on wool might result in decreasing rather than increas- 
ing the revenue obtained therefrom. 

If the sheepmen are to be dealt with honestly and justly at 
this special session of Congress the tariff on wool must be let 
alone. No voice must be raised aginst it until the Tariff Board 
has made its report next December, showing the cost of pro- 
ducing wool and mutton in this and foreign countries, and any 
effort to modify the wool tariff previous to the report of this Board 
should be accepted by the Nation at large as evidence that those 
who now seek a reduction of the wool tariff are afraid to let the 
true facts, as to the cost of producing wool in this Nation, and 
the extreme insignificance that a wool tariff has in the cost of 
woolen clothing, be presented to the American people. When the 
people once know the truth about the sheep industry they will 
rise in righteous wrath and demand that justice be dus to the 
sheepmen of the Nation, who have long suffered through the 
general ignorance as to the importance of their industry. 





This association stands for the protection of the sheep indus- 
try of the Nation, regardless of section or breed of sheep. We 
are as much interested in the Eastern breeder as the Western one. 
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Dog vs. Human Nutrition 


Prior to the advent of commer- 
cial dog food, dogs usually ate 
the same food as their owners 
— scraps from the table, and 
soup bones from the butcher. 
A study of the nutritional dis- 
turbances of dogs on these 
diets also shows they suffered 
from most all the nutritional 
disturbances (scurvy ex- 
cluded) affecting humans! 

Extensive research indicates 
that these nutritional deficien- 
cy disturbances in dogs were 
not caused by poor digestion 
of the nutrients, carbohydrates 
and fats—but by a lack of bal- 
ance of essential nutrients in 
the diet! 

Albers has pioneered in de- 
veloping food for dogs that 
corrects this. lack. Friskies is 
not only nutritionally com- 
plete —it is a perfectly bal- 
anced combination of every 
food element a dog is known 
to need. 


Fat Adds Palatability 


If the ingredients of a com- 
mercial dog food are fed in 
separate pans; the dog will 
usually eat the fat first—even 
before the meat portion! 

But how much fat should be 
in a complete dog food? Ex- 
cessive amounts will reduce 
the total amount of food eaten 


RESEARCH 


Authoritative infor- 
mation on the sc‘en- 
tifle care and feeding 
of dogs. Published by 
Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of 
Carnation Company) 
under the supervision 
of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., 
Director of Research. 





for normal condition, and thus 
restrict the balance of nutri- 
ents consumed. Actually, dogs 
thrive on diets very low in 
total fat. 

The amount of fatin Friskies 
is the result of extensive pal- 
atability trials, and nutrition 
tests covering generations of 
dogs of all breeds. Friskies 
provides the correct propor- 
tion of fat to (1) aid in the 
digestion of protein; (2) in- 
crease palatability; (3) help 
the assimilation of fat soluble 
vitamins; and (4) provide high 
energy value. 





“Hot Spots” 
Dermatitis, eczema—or in the 
dog man’s language, “Hot 
Spots”—is a constant problem. 
Friskies Research Kennels has 
prepared a complete analysis 
of the subject. Write for a 
copy. 


What’s 
Your 
Question? 





DR. E. M. GILDOW 


Send your questions about 
dog breeding, feeding and care 
to Friskies Research Kennels, 
Carnation, Washington. The 
knowledge gained during 17 
years of scientific research is 
yours for the asking. 


NO SUPPLEMENTS NEEDED 


50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. A 


WHEN YOU FEED 


® A COMPLETE DOG FOOD ® 


FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 











THE COVER 


Our cool lush-looking cover this month is 
a summer range scene in the White River 
National Forest in Colorado with the sheep 
feeding among quaking aspens along the 
Last Chance Creek. The photographer is 
Will C. Minor of Fruita, Colorado. 


LPAI 
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NEW MEXICO CONSIDERS 
“RAIN MAKING 


Hit by one of the severest drouths in 
its history, New Mexico has set up a pro- 
ject on research on cloud activities and 
“rain making.” Leading scientists of the 
country are now working on the project at 
Socorro and in the research laboratory of 
the New Mexico School of Mines. 

On June 3rd the New Mexico Stockman 
reports around 200 ranchers and business- 
men gathered in Socorro to hear about the 
project. Those who doubted the effective- 
ness of the venture, it is said, were con- 
verted by a demonstratioin of an artificially 
produced inch of rainfall the day before 
the meeting. Chief objective of the Socorro 
meeting was to coordinate the “rain- 
making” efforts in One State project and to 
discourage “wildcat cloud bursting.” 

Individual projects have already been 
started in New Mexico. One of them covers 
3,000 square miles in Lincoln County and 
another project includes 85,000 square 
miles in New Mexico and Colorado. 


CRITICAL POINT IN AFTOSA PROJECT 


While considerable optimism has been 
engendered in the fight to eradicate foot- 
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and-mouth disease in Mexico, General 
Harry H. Johnson, special assistant to U. 
§. Secretary of Agriculture and co-director 
of the campaign in that country, has re- 
cently pointed out that approximately 
5,000,000 animals in the infested area of 
Mexico have lost their vaccine-produced 
immunity to the disease. While there have 
been no recent outbreaks in this area, con- 
siderable apprehension is felt in the matter 
and a very close watch is being kept for 
outbreaks. 


SHEEP PREMIUMS IN GRAND NATIONAL 


A total of $7,611 is being offered for 
awards in the sheep division of the Grand 
National Livestock Exposition, Horse Show, 
and Rodeo, to take place in the Cow Palace 
at San Francisco, October 27th to Novem- 
ber 5th. In the breeding sheep section 
premiums total $5,485 and in the fat lamb 
section, $2,126. 


CORRAL DUST 


Under the title of “Corral Dust,” the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association is pub- 
lishing an organization leaflet. Its slogan 
is, “Grass—for meat, fiber, and conserva- 
tion.” No. 4, the first issue of Corral Dust 
received in the National Association office, 
covers local markets, organization affairs, 
and other items of interest to sheepmen 
generally, Victor W. Johnson, editor of the 
publication, is to be complimented on his 
new organ. 


MISS ZIMBO MARRIES 


On May 29th Miss Betty Zimbo covered 
her Electromatic, cleared her file boxes 
and closed her desk in the National Asso- 
ciation office for the last time. After five 
years of most efficient and untiring service 
as secretary to National Association Execu- 
tive Secretary J. M. Jones, she was resign- 
ing. There were no hard feelings, however, 
because she was leaving the Association 
to become .Mrs. James Curtis Haire, Jr., on 
June 24th. Mr. and Mrs. Haire will be at 
South Bend, Indiana, during the coming 
year as Mr. Haire has a teaching scholar- 
ship at Notre Dame. 


FARM SAFETY 


Each year about 17,500 people die on 
farms from accidents. About 1,500,000 
are disabled in injuries from accidents and 
about 35,000 buildings are destroyed by 
fire, reports the National Safety Council. 
While July 23rd to 29th is National Farm 
Safety Week, during which special ob- 
servance of safety measures is urged, the 
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1950 goal of the Council is to encourage 
all farm residents to learn and obey farm 
safey rules so that the accident rate can 
be cut by ten percent a year. The rules 
can be obtained by writing the U. S, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C.; the National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois; 


State agricultural extension services or 


county agricultural and home demonstra- 
tion agents. 


SUFFOLK SOCIETY MEETING 


The American Suffolk Sheep Society will 
hold its annual meeting at 7 p.m., Sunday, 
August 20th, Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 





live stock on the Omaha market. 


WM. R. SMITH & SON — at OMAHA 


A name that has enjoyed an enviable reputation in the sheep business 
for 40 years—is now associated with RALSTON LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO., 
a firm well known for their ability and experience in handling and selling 


CHARLEY COYLE (most of you know him well) heads the Sheep Depart- 
ment and your shipments will continue to receive the personal attention and 
service that he has given sheep men for years and years. 

Write or wire for market information at any time—address either: 


CHAS. E. COYLE or RALSTON LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO. 
STOCK YARDS STATION — OMAHA 








for long or short feed. 


connections on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 924 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 


STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 


CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 














COMPETITION 


Packer buyers, Order buyers, and 
Feeder buyers from all parts of the 
country are daily purchasers on the 
Ogden Market. 


Active, competitive bidding from 
these sources assures the highest prices 
obtainable for your livestock. 


Next Time — Try 


OGDEN 
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Discussion On Land Matters 


EETINGS in recent weeks have shown 
an increased interest on the part of 


yarious groups in land and natural resource 
problems of the West. 


Although it is not expected that the 
President will submit a reorganization pro- 

sal to the Congress covering the con- 
solidation of Federal land administration 
into one department, it is known that, at 
President Truman’s request, a committee 
fom the Bureau of Land Management, 
Forest Service and the Bureau of the 
Budget is at work on a study of this 
problem. 

Because of the apparent lack ‘of un- 
animity of thinking occasioned not only by 
the differences between the Task Force 
and the Hoover Commission reports on 
natural resources, but also because of the 
minority report of the Hoover Commission 
itself on the natural resources problem, 
additional study has been made necessary 


In interest of economy and better govern- 
ment, representatives of the livestock in- 
dustry of the West have been in confer- 
ences the past month attempting to work 
out a positive, constructive approach to 
the problem of Federal land grazing ad- 
ministration prior to action on the Hoover 
Commission report. 


At the June meeting in Denver broad 
general principles and policies covering 
Federal. land grazing were tentatively 
agreed upon, subject to redrafting and 
further conferences by the Joint Committee 
of sheep and cattlemen. It is expected 
that this material will be available for 
consideration of the Executive Committee 
of your National at its August meeting, and 
for “grass root” consideration shortly there- 
after. 

The history of this Federal land prob- 
lem since the enactment of the original 
laws shows only one thing:. the continually 
increasing powers of the Federal bureaus 
over the destiny of the western people. 

The latest piece of propaganda put out 
by the Forest Service, at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, although credited to the cartoonist 
Reg Manning, is entitled “Go to Grass” 
PA 103, April, 1950. It is so extreme that 
to the Westerner familiar with the situa- 
tion, it can be termed the poorest of public 
relations, which is one of the things on 
which the National Forest Advisory Coun- 
cil (formerly National Forest Board of 
Review) criticized the Forest Service. 
Again it is the usual extreme position taken 
by the Forest Service. 
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AUGUST MEETINGS 


* 


COUNCIL OF DIRECTORS 
American Wool Council 


Wednesday, Aug. 23rd, 8:30 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
National Wool Growers Association 


Wednesday, Aug. 23rd, 2:00 p.m. 
Thursday, August 24th, All Day. 


All meetings will be held at the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Land Commissioners 


most interesting convention of the State 

Land Commissioners was held in Den- 
ver on June 23rd and 24th. The stated 
reason for the meeting was the dissatis- 
faction by the Commissioners of the vari- 
ous States with land administration by the 
various Federal bureaus. 

Much 
bureaus on land exchanges. It was brought 
out that it was not only difficult to get 
the that the 
bureaus always wanted the “best of the 
deal” by either retaining the mineral rights 
or exchanging least valuable land. In other 
words the Commissioners seemed to feel 


criticism was pointed at the 


exchange processed but 


the bureaus wanted to retain not only all 
they had but were grasping for more. 
We've heard this before but this is a new 
source. 


Bureau Expenditures 


X-GOVERNOR Leslie A. Miller, (Wyo.), 

authority on natural resources and chair- 
man of the Hoover Commission Task Force 
on the subject, gave some comparisons of 
He said that com- 
paratively speaking (and he meant com- 
paratively speaking) there was a great 


bureau expenditures. 


difference in the amount spent by the 


various bureaus in the West. The Bureau 


of Land Management was by far the most 
conservative; the Forest Service spent lots 
of money but when compared to the Corps 
of Army Engineers and the Bureau of Re-. 
clamation the amounts were small. Mr. 
Miller stated that the Army Engineers and 
the Reclamation Bureau spent 4 million 
dollars a day for every working day in 
the year and in his opinion were greatly 
over expanded. The “dam builders” had 
now changed from their original primary 
purpose of irrigation (because of agricul- 
tural surpluses) to that of public power, 
he said. 

The Wall Street Journal reports the In- 
terior Department is now trying to stop 
two private electric power companies from 
building plants because the Government 
plans to build projects on the same loca- 
tion. The article states that “while one 
arm of the Government—the Interior De- 
partment—is pressing its case for public 
power, another—Federal Power Commission 
—is sitting in judgment on the dispute be- 
tween the department and the private com- 
panies.” 


When one of the Commissioners told ex- 
Governor Miller it was his understanding 
that these projects were self-liquidating, 
Mr. Miller said that was the plan but he 
knew of instances where amortization for 
payment on these projects ran from 40 to 
295 years and the best stream bottom land 
was used in the construction of the dams. 
The cost of the dams placed a lien on 
the new area of between $400 and $500 
an_acre. 

Mr. Wayne McCleod, Surveyor General 
of Nevada, told the Commissioners that 
for every four dollars paid the Federal 
Government, his State received back one 
dollar. 

Ex-Governor Miller told the group that 
the only way Federal Government domina- 
tion over States and individuals in the 
States could be controlled was by éxer- 
cising the right to vote, and voting for 
the representative who doesn’t say, “See 
the amount of money I got for our State,” 
but for the ones who say “I was able to 
cut down the expenses to this point.” 

The old story of “creating a crisis” in 
order to increase expenditures is still the 
common practice of our Government. 

—J. M. (Casey) Jones 








Capital Gains Tax 


TEPHEN H. Hart, attorney foryour 
National Live Stock Tax Committee, 
under date of June 27th reports on the 
question of capital gains on breeding live- 
stock. He states: “The bill, (H.R. 8920 
has passed the House of Representatives 
and may have a chance of getting through 
the Senate) contains many technical 
changes, in so far as capital and Sec- 
tion 117(j) assets are concerned. From 
our point of view, however, there would 
seem to be no changes of any great im- 
portance. The holding period, to differen- 
tiate short-term from long-term capital 
gains, is reduced from six months to three 
months. Losses, and not just gains, on sales 
of Section 117(j) assets are subject to capi- 
tal limitations. Gains and losses from com- 
pulsory or involuntary conversion of prop- 
erty have been eliminated from Section 
117(j). All of these amendments could, 
in an unusual situation, have an effect 
upon some livestock producers. Such cases, 
however, would be infrequent and the ef- 
fect relatively insignificant. It seems to me 
that, as an industry, we are not concerned 
with them. The bill is, therefore, as far as 
we are concerned what we had hoped for. 
It leaves Section 117(j) as is, giving us 
the advantage of the Albright and other 
cases, and, unless they are reversed, the 
benefit of capital gains on ordinary sales 
of breeding livestock.” 
The following is Section 117(j) as it 
would be amended by the bill: 


“(j) GAINS AND LOSSES FROM THE 
SALE OR EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN 
PROPERTY USED IN THE TRADE OR 
BUSINESS.— 


“(1) DEFINITION OF PROPERTY 
USED IN THE TRADE OR BUSINESS— 
For the purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘property used in the trade or busi- 
ness’ means property used in the trade or 
business, of a character which is subject 
to the allowance for depreciation provided 
in section 23(1), and real property used 
in the trade or business, which is not (A) 
property of a kind which would properly 
be includible in the inventory of the tax- 
payer if on hand at the close of the tax- 
able year, or (B) property held by the 
taxpayer primarily for sale to customers in 
the ordinary course of his trade or busi- 
ness. Such term also includes timber with 
respect to which subsection (k) (1) or 
(2) is applicable. 


“(2) TREATED AS CAPITAL ASSETS 
IF SOLD OR EXCHANGED-—Recognized 
gains and losses from sales or exchanges of 
property used in the trade or business shall 
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be considered as gains and losses from 
sales or exchanges of capital assets.” 

An excerpt from the Committee report 
discussing the amendment is quoted below: 


“Section 117(j) of the Code now pro- 
vides inconsistent treatment of gains and 
losses upon the sale or exchange of real 
or depreciable property used in the tax- 
payer's trade or business (other than prop- 
erty of a kind which would properly be 
includible in the inventory of the taxpayer 
if on hand at the close of the taxable year 
or property held by him primarily for sale 
to customers in the ordinary course of his 
trade or business) and held by him for 
more than 6 months. Where the gains 
from such sales exceed the losses, the net 
gain is now treated as long-term capital 
gain. However, where the losses from 
such sales exceed the gains, the amount 
of the net loss is allowed in full as a deduc- 
tion from ordinary income. Subsection (b) 
of this section amends section 117(j) so 
as to provide that both gains and losses 
from sales or exchanges of such property 
shall be considered as gains or losses from 
sales or exchanges of capital assets. The 
committee amendment also removes the 
requirement that the property must have 
been held for more than 6 months in order 
to qualify under section 117(j).” 





ma 


Washington News 
MORE SHEEPHERDERS 


S.1165, which permits the entry of skilled 
foreign sheepherders under special immi- 
gration visas, passed the Senate of June 
8th and the House on June 20th. The 
measure is now in the hands of the Presi- 
dent (June 28th), and his approval is 
expected.* Introduced by Senator McCar- 
ran of Nevada in March, 1949, this bill 
was held up, we understand, because of 


a controversy over the Displaced Persons 
Act. 


The issuance of special visas under 
$.1165, is limited to 250 and is conditioned 
upon the sheepherder’s being skilled, 
having been offered permanent employment 
in this country, and being in all other 
respects admissible to the United States 
for permanent residence. The special visas, 
of course, will be issued only in instances 
where a country’s immigration quota has 
been filled. 

Credit in large part is due Senator 
Dworshak of Idaho for the passage of this 
bill. 


*Signed by the President on June 30th. 


No action has been taken yet on S.119 
which would permit some 182 Basqy 
herders now in the United States on , 
temporary’ basis to remain as permaneg| 
residents. The case of each herder has t) 
be taken up separately, which accoun 
for the delay. 


MORE MONEY FOR CCC. 


H.R. 6567 granting the Commodity 
Credit Corporation two billion dollars mor 
for its farm support programs was signed 
by the President on June 28th. The in. 
crease brings the total appropriation fo 
farm supports to $6,750,000,000. 


The House approved the increased fund 
for the CCC on March 28rd this year, 
but when the bill passed the Senate o 
June 6th it carried an amendment by 
Senators Magnuson of Washington and 
Morse of Oregon to Section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act which would haye 
restricted importations of any commodity 
covered by the CCC program when, after 
an investigation by the Tariff Commission 
at the President’s request, it was found 
such importations were interfering or mak. 
ing ineffective any farm program under the 
act. The amendment also provided that 
no international agreement could be en- 
tered into by the United States or extended 
in violation of Section 22 as amended. 

When the bill was under consideration 
by a conference committee of House and 
Senate members, the wording of the amend- 
ment was changed to conform to views of 
the State Department, and as reported by 
the committee, the amended Section 22 
would not apply to trade agreements now 
in force or entered into in the future by 
the United States—which took the teeth 
out of that section of the law. 

The conference report was accepted by 
the House. In the Senate a real controversy 
arose which resulted in a tie vote. Vice 
President Barkley, as president of the 
Senate, cast the deciding vote in favor of 
the adoption of the report. The vote was 
36 to 35. The Republicans lined up solidly 
against the measure and were joined by 
three Democrats. 

The National Wool Growers Association 
supported, as it always has supported, the 
principle in the original form of the Mag- 
nuson-Morse amendment, and hoped that 
the Senate would recommit the bill to the 
conference committee again. This was not 
done, and the measure as passed does not, 
in our opinion, offer much, if anything, in 
the way of protection against imports of 
commodities on which the Government has 
support programs. 


The National Wool Grower 
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MEAT INVESTIGATION 


On June 19, 1950, Congressman Tauriel- 
lo of New York introduced House Resolu- 


tion 655 asking for the creation of a com- ° 


mittee to investigate and study the meat 
industry to determine the cause and effects 
of the abrupt increase in the price of meat. 
Resolution 656 was introduced by Con- 
gressman Tauriello asking for funds to con- 
duct the investigation. Both resolutions 
went to the Committee on Rules. 








Lower L.S. Rates Sought 


HE National Wool Growers Association 

has joined in a petition filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on June 
12, 1950. It requests that the Commission 
issue an “order citing the railroads . . . to 
show cause why they should not immedi- 
ately reduce their rates and charges on 
cattle, calves, sheep and goats and hogs... 
in straight or mixed carloads throughout 
the nation.” 

The petition is based on the fact that 
increases in freight rates granted in Ex 
Parte 162, 166 and 168 following the war 
” “pricing them- 
selves out of the market.” Secondly, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its re- 
port in Ex Parte 168 warned the railroads 
that the increase in rates granted them 
would undoubtedly tend to divert or 
suppress traffic because the charges exceed 
the value of the service. The report further 
said that the railroads “have represented 
that they are aware of this situation, and 
may be expected to protect their traffic 
and revenue therefrom by the rate re- 
visions necessary for the purpose.” 

Tables in the petition show that the rail- 
roads’ revenue from livestock transportation 
for the United States as a whole in 1949 
was $14,362,202 under that of 1946. In 
number of tons the decrease amounted to 
8,960,253. 

This is’ not a complaint; just a petition 
for an order. It follows requests upon the 
railroads themselves to reduce freight rates 
on livestock to conform with the Commis- 
sion’s report. 

The petition was submitted by Lee J. 
Quasey, Charles A. Stewart, Charles E. 
Blaine and Calvin L. Blaine, in behalf of 
the American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, National Wool Growers Association, 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association, Highland-Hereford Breeders 
Association, Live Stock Traffic Association, 
National Livestock Producers Association 
and their State affiliates. 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
Conventions and Meetings 


August 20: American Suffolk Sheep Society, 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


August 23 (8:30 a.m.): Council of Directors, Amer- 
ican Wool Council, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 


August 23 (2 p.m.): Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 


August 24: Executive Committee, National Wool 
Growers Association, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 


November 1-3: Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 


November 2-3: California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, California. 


November 8-9: Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


November 9-11: Washington Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. Place to be announced later. 


November 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Pocatello, Idaho. 


December 5-8: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Casper, Wyoming. 


January 8-10, 1951: American National Livestock 
Association, San Francisco, California. 


Ram Sales 


July 25-26: San Angelo Ram Show and Sale, 
San Angelo, Texas. 


August 2: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 11: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 


August 15-16: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 


August 21-22: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


August 26: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 
September 6: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver, Colo. 


September 11: 


Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lake- 
view, Oregon. — ; 


September 19-20: ‘Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. 
September 23: Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, Idaho. 


September 29: Mont Ram Sale, Miles City, 
Montana. 





October 5: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 


Shows 


September 29-October 8: 
Show, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock 


October 6-14: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Oregon. 


October 27-November 5: Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, San Francisco, California. 


November 11-15: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 


November 25-December 2: International 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 


January 12-20, 1951: 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


January 12-20, 1951: 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


Live- 


National Western Stock 


National Western Wool 


January 26-February 4, 1951: Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Texas. 





Higher Duty on Sheep 
and Lambs Probable 


ie State Department announced June 
23rd that the trade agreement between 
this country and Mexico which became 
effective in 1943 will be canceled on De- 
cember 31, 1950—which means an increase 
in tariff rates on imports from that country 
and on the same commodities from all 
other most-favored nations. 

The duty on sheep and lambs was cut 
from $3 to $1.50 per head in the Mexican 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement. The duty, 
therefore, would again become $3 per head 
and under the most-favored nation policy 
this same increase would become effective 
on imports from Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, etc. The abrogation of the present 
treaty with Mexico automatically cancels 
reductions given the most-favored nations 
under that agreement unless the rates are 
cut again in the agreements made at 
Torquay, England, this fall. 

The duties on mutton and lamb—fresh, 
chilled or frozen—will not be affected as 
reductions on them were made under the 
Geneva Agreement. The duties on oil, tur- 
pentine, matches, some types of bottles, 
baskets, toys, some fresh vegetables includ- 
ing tomatoes would be increased. 

The treaty is being terminated because 
Mexico has banned some imports from the 
United States on account of her dollar 
shortage and raised tariffs on others to pro- 
tect her own industries. This is said to 
be the first time the United States has 
terminated a treaty because the other party 
to it had not lived up to its terms. 





HAVE YOUR FREIGHT BILLS 
AUDITED 


The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has an arrangement with its 
Traffic Managers Charles E. Blaine 
and Son under which they will audit 
freight bills of members of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
its affiliated State associations, and if 
over charges are detected, will file 
claims with the railroads for such 
excess charges. The fee for member 
shippers is 25 percent of the amount 
collected. The regular charge is 50 
percent of the amount collected. 

If you wish to avail yourself of 
this service, save your original paid 
freight bills and your original live- 
stock contracts or copies of them and 
send them to Charles E. Blaine and 
Son, 900 Title and Trust Building, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 














Douglas T. Boyd, retiring chairman: Harry 


PHOE SEWING CON 


Members of the Board of Directors of The Wool Bureau, Incorporated. attending a special meeting of the Board held Wednesday June 
7th at the Bureau's offices, 16 West 46th Street, New York. (Left to right) W. F. FitzGerald, president of The Wool Bureau: J. B. Wilson: 
J. Devereaux, newly elected chairman; F. Eugene Ackerman, chairman of the Executive Com- 





mittee of The Wool Bureau: L. F. Hartley: Earl Newsom: Reginald G. Lund, chairman of the International Wool Secretariat. 


Wool Bureau Meeting 


ARRY J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South 

Dakota, President of the American 
Wool Council, was elected chairman of 
the Board of Directors of The Wool 
Bureau, Incorporated, at a special meeting 
of the Board held Wednesday, June 7th 
at the Bureau’s offices, 16 West 46th 
Street, New York. 


At the meeting, the directors reviewed 
results achieved by the Bureau’s merchan- 
dising, research and educational programs 
in its first year of operations in the United 
States and Canada. 


Douglas T. Boyd, of Australia, retiring 
chairman, said he considered The Wool 
Bureau to be “one of the most successful 
ventures in international cooperation. Its 
fine progress has been due solely to the 
spirit of team work shown by all parties, 
and I have complete faith in the con- 
tinuation of the Bureau’s wo:k in behalf 
of wool.” 


Reginald G. Lund was appointed to the 
Bureau's Executive Committee succeeding 
Earl Newsom. Mr. Lund is chairman of 
the International Wool Secretariat, London, 
and New Zealand member of that body. 


F. Eugene Ackerman continues to serve 
as chairman of the Executive Committee. 

The Wool Bureau’s promotional program 
in the United States and Canada is sup- 
ported by the American Wool Council, 
representing American wool interests, and 
the International Wool Secretariat, repre- 


senting wool growers of the British Domin- 
ions. The Bureau’s Board of Directors in- 
cludes: Harry J. Devereaux, chairman; 
Reginald G. Lund; Douglas T. Boyd; L. 
F. Hartley; Earl Newsom; J. Byron Wilson; 
F. Eugene Ackerman and W. F. Fitz- 
Gerald, President of The Wool Bureau, Inc. 





Present at the reception in honor of Douglas T. Boyd, chairman of the Australian Wool 
Board, held during his recent visit to New York City, by the Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner's office, were, left to right, Rupert R. Ellen, the trade commissioner: Sylvan 
Stroock, of the board, S. Stroock & Co., Inc: G. N. Winder of Craig, Colorado, honorary 
president of the National Wool Growers Assciation; and Harry J. Devereaux. newly 
elected chairman of the Board of Directors of the Wool Bureau and president of the 
American Wool Council. 


The National Wool Grower 
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More Meat Eaten 


“M\HIS year we are’ consuming more 

pounds of meat per person than we 
did ten years ago in spite of the fact that 
we have added some 19 million consumers,” 
General Manager Pollock told members of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
at their 27th annual meeting in Chicago 
on June 15th. “This fact is worth re- 
membering when we consider there has 
been an actual decrease in the per capita 
consumption of a number of foods not of 
animal origin.” 

The fact that our economic position has 
been good was given as one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the encouraging status 
of meat by Mr. Pollock. There has been 
more money to spend for food and when 
people have more money to spend they 
invariably purchase the foods they like 
best. 

“Also through the initiative of the live- 
stock and meat industry,” Mr. Pollock 
stated, “new facts have been revealed at- 
testing to the leadership of meat from the 
standpoint of good nutrition and better 
health. No longer is meat being maligned 
as being responsible for various ‘ills of 
mankind.” 

The great contribution of research to the 
establishment of meat in its present posi- 
tion was also cited by Mr. Pollock. 

“Through the application of facts se- 
cured through research former ideas dis- 
paraging to meat have been dispelled. 
New discoveries have been made which 
have established meat as a rich source of 
essential nutrients. We know, because of 
research, that meat is high in muscle- 
building and blood-regenerating protein. 
We know that it is a good source of iron, 
the blood-building element—that it is rich 
in phosphorus so necessary in building 
teeth and a strong skeletal structure. The 
value of meat as an excellent source of the 
vital vitamins is everywhere recognized. 

“Because of the facts established by re- 
searchers, we now know the value of meat 
as a souree of the elements which build 
resistance to disease and in speeding up 
recovery from surgical operations. Today, 
the superior, qualities of meat are recog- 
nized in the diets of persons of all age 
levels—from childhood to old age. 

“In the light of new discoveries meat is 
no longer just an ordinary food—not a food 
which simply satisfies hunger. Today, those 
in all walks of. life are learning that meat 
is an outstanding source of those elements 
which build strong healthy bodies.” 

But while research has given the answer 
to some of the problems many things about 
food are still to be known, Mr. Pollock 
pointed out. “We need to know, for exam- 
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ple, as to how freezing affects the nutritive 
value of meat—the percentage of digesti- 
bility of the various meat cuts—what makes 
meat tender. We need to know more about 
the cooking of meat; how cooking affects 
its nutritive value and more especially its 
vitamin content. . . . It is fair to say that 
the field of meat research is as yet only 
partly explored and the research field is 
vast in its possibilities.” 

“No one would attempt to even prophesy 
the trends in the livestock and meat in- 
dustry and the future standing of meat,” 
Mr. Pollock declared. “The demand for 
meat in the days ahead rests in large 
measure on the Nation’s economic condi- 
tions—on our food buying power. It is 
probable, based on past population trends, 
that we will have 170 million people in this 
country by 1960. If this population con- 
sumes meat at the rate it is being con- 





sumed this year we will be consuming 2% 
billion pounds more meat than we will 
consume this year. It is thus evident that 
we will have to increase our meat animal 
population quite substantially in the next. 
decade.” 

More than 845 billion pounds of meat 
has been produced on America’s farms and 
ranches in the 50 years ending with 1949— 
then processed for human use, Mr. Pollock 
stated. This tremendous meat supply was 
made possible by the production of 
5,283,000,000 meat animals, including 
more than 733,000,000 cattle; 3,240,000,- 
000 hogs; 417,500,000 calves, and more 
than 893,000,000 sheep and lambs. Last 
year the United States produced about 32 
percent of the world’s entire meat consump- 
tion, with less than 6 percent of the world’s 
land area and less than 7 percent of its 
population. 





LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 





Lamb En Brochette 


Chilled Fruit Cup 
Lamb Cubes En Brochette 
French Fried Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Spinach and Radish Salad 
Hot Biscuits Butter or Margarine 
Frozen Lemon Torte 
Iced Tea Milk 


LAMB EN BROCHETTE 


1% pounds boneless lamb shoulder 


% pound button mushrooms 

Salt and Pepper 

Cut lamb shoulder in pieces about 
1 x 1 x 1-4-inches. Alternate cubes of lamb 
and mushrooms on skewers. Place on a 
broiler rack in broiler, about 2 inches from 
the heat. Broil slowly turning occasionally, 
until all sides are browned. Allow about 
15 minutes for broiling. Season with salt 
and pepper and serve very hot. 6-to 8 


servings. 








Meat Board Honors Eleven 


LEVEN men who have carried on 25 

years or more of outstanding service in 
the meats field were signally honored at 
a banquet given by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, Thursday evening, 
June 15, on the occasion of its 27th an- 
nual meeting. Nine are connected with 
land grant colleges and two with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Presiding as master of ceremonies on 
this part of the program was Jay Taylor, 
well-known Texas cattleman and vice chair- 
man of the Board. Mr. Taylor called at- 
tention to the importance of the work of 
these men in the fields of meat research, 
teaching and extension activities. 

“We've been feeding cattle, hogs and 
sheep ever since the Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock,” Mr. Taylor asserted. “But 
in the past 25 years and more we've made 
history in another fleld—the meats field, 
and you men have carried the torch.” 

Mr. Taylor introduced each of the men 
and briefly sketched their life histories, in 
the following order: 

Phil Anderson, head of the meats work 
at the University of Minnesota, has taught 
meat in his institution for 35 years and 
carried on extension work, and has also 
been in charge of the sheep work at the 
University and has judged at fairs and 
livestock expositions. His meat judging 
teams have made creditable records at in- 
tercollegiate meat judging contests. 

Prof. Sleeter Bull, heading the meats 
department of the University of Illinois, 
has about 125 students in his meat classes 
each year. He is the author of 2 major 
bulletins on meat. 

Prof. J. B. Francioni, Jr., who heads the 
animal husbandry department of the Louisi- 


{ 





MEAT BOARD OFFICERS 


All officers of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board were re-elected 
at the closing session of its 27th an- 
nual meeting, June 16th. These men 
are F. G. Ketner, Columbus, Ohio, 
chairman; Jay Taylor, Amarillo, 
Texas, vice chairman; Frank Richards, 
Chicago, treasurer; and R. C. Pol- 
lock, Chicago, secretary and general 
manager. 

The meeting was the best attended 
in the history of the organization 
with 300 men of the livestock and 
meat industry present from 33 States. 
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ana State University, set up that institu- 
tion’s meats department in 1921. He has 
at Louisiana one of the best, if not the 
best equipped meat laboratories in the 
United States. 

O. G. Hankins has charge of all meat 
research activities for the animal husbandry 
division of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
at Washington, D. C. He was chairman 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
technical committee responsible for con- 
ducting meat dehydration research during 
World War II. 

Prof. Wm. J. Loeffel has headed the 
animal husbandry department of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska since 1940. His work 
in meats teaching, in coaching meat judg- 
ing teams and in extension meat activities 
is widely known and favorably recognized. 

Prof. David L. Mackintosh heads the 
meats work at Kansas State College. A 
number of his former students now head 
the meats departments of other colleges. 
He has been very active in meat research 
and in meat lectures and demonstrations. 

Prof. A. W. Oliver, who was unable to 
be present, heads the Oregon State Col- 
lege meats department. He started the first 
meats course at this college in 1921. He 
has put on a good many barbecues in his 
State with as many as 10,000 persons or 
more attending. 


Prof. Roy Snyder is the meats man at 
Texas A. and M. College, giving half time 
each to teaching and to extension activities. 
An average of 270 boys have been in his 
meats classes annually in the past few 
years. 

Kenneth Warner of Washington, D. C., 
is in charge of meats extension work for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. He 
works mainly with farm families, helping 
them with their meat problems. This spring 
Mr. Warner was given the Superior Service 
Award by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, mainly for his work in originating 
and developing a mechanical shear for de- 
termining the tenderness of meat. 

Dr. E. J. Wilford, head of the meats de- 
partment at the University of Kentucky, 
launched the meats program at that in- 
stitution in 1919. He worked his way 
through Cornell University where he re- 
ceived his bachelor of science and doctor’s 
degrees. 

Prof. P. T. Ziegler heads the meats de- 
partment at Pennsylvania State College. 
He has been active in the meat investi- 
gations field, and has 240 students each 
semester in his meats classes. 

On behalf of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Mr. Taylor presented 
each of the honored guests with a carving 
set. 


Famous Collie 
Breeder Dies 


WEED, Hemp and Nell have last their 

master. James T. Palmer, famous breed. 
er and trainer of sheep dogs, passed away 
at the Woodland Clinic in Dixon, Califoy- 
nia, ‘on June 26th. Death came as 4 
surcease from a long period of more or less 
painful suffering. 

James Palmer was born in Covelo in 
Mendocino County, 58 years ago. He 
moved his family to Dixon in 1906 where 
he met and married Miss Lena Raabe, 
While most of his time was devoted to 
the management of the Raabe ranch north- 
east of Dixon, it was his interest in Border 
Collie sheep, developed within recent 
years, that brought him fame. Tweed, 
famous for his performance in the movie, 
“Bob, Son of Battle,” later changed to 
“Thunder in the Hill”; Hemp, son of Tweed 
and winner of the North American Cham- 
pionship in Salt Lake City in 1948; Nell and 
many others of his breeding have made 
their place in sheep dog history. All to- 
gether Jim won seven gold trophies and 
many cash prizes, and for seven years, up 
to the time of his illness, held the perpetual 
trophy. 

Mrs. Palmer, a son James, one sister and 
three half-sisters survive. 

Jim Palmer had an understanding of 
the nature and habits of sheep and sheep 
dogs which has seldom, if ever, been 
equalled on either side of the Atlantic. His 
demonstrations in contests and movies and 
his handling of his own sheep here at home 
should furnish the greatest encouragement 
to those who wish to develop dogs as ma- 
terial assets in the movement and manage- 
ment of sheep. 

—Howard Vaughn 





Dixon Ram Sale 


Suffolk yearling ram imported from the 

Stuart Paul flock of England got top 
billing at the Dixon, California, Ram Sale 
on May 20th. Consigned by Howard 
Vaughn of Dixon it brought $325 from Dr. 
C, W. Currie of Chico, California. 

As a whole Suffolks out-priced the Hamp- 
shires at Dixon, thus reversing the results 
of the Californa Ram Sale when Hamp- 
shires were in top position. 

The Suffolk average is reported as 
$153.46 on 165 head, $11 more than that 
of the Hampshires, which was $142.09 on 
226 head. Hampshire top was $225 paid 
for each of two rams. 

The Corriedale average was $88.05 on 
18 head while 23 Columbias averaged $90 
a head. 


The National Wool Grower 
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TOP QUALITY 


From Ten States... Canada... England! 


,5th NATICGNAL RAM SALE 


UNION STOCK YARDS NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Monday, August 21 Tuesday, August 22 

9 A.M.: HAMPSHIRES and 9 A.M.: RAMBOUILLETS and PANAMAS 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 1 P.M.: COLUMBIAS, CORRIEDALES, - 

1 P.M.: SUFFOLKS and WHITEFACE CROSSBREDS 


CATALOSS NOW AYAASLE! 


Sale Under Management of the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


414 PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY 1,UTAH 
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Glimpses of Iranian Livestock 


By ROBERT H. BURNS 





livestock assignment. 





When the Government of Iran recently set up a seven-year plan for the economic advancement 
of that country, they hired Overseas Consultants—a group of the seven biggest engineering firms in 
New York—to make a survey of all its economic features. Up to 1949 the work had been done mainly 
in engineering; then it was decided some agricultural development was also necessary and the J. G. 
White Engineering Company undertook to make up an agricultural group whose assignment would be 
to survey the agricultural conditions of the whole country and frame an educational and research pro- 
gram under the seven-year plan. In the group of five selected were an agricultural economist, an agri- 
cultural engineer, and an agronomist, one man to cover forestry and grazing, and one man to cover 
livestock. Dr. R. H. Burns, head of the Wool Department of the University of Wyoming, had the 


The group left the U.S.A. in February, 1949, and came back in June, 1949, this being the most 
suitable time of the year to do the work because after June it becomes unbearably hot in Iran. The in- 
formation and illustrations contained in this article were gathered by Dr. Burns while in Iran. Since 
Iran uses the metric system, the approximate equivalents in common weights and measurements are 
given. The article will be printed in two installments. 








Some Historical Considerations 


ERSIA or Iran is an ancient nation which 

lies at the crossroads or land bridge 
between Europe and Asia. Located between 
the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, in 
ancient times it was on a most important 
trade route, the Silk Road to Cathay, over 
which the fabulous cargoes of silk and gems 
came from ancient Cathay or China to the 
European countries. This trade route 
stretched from the Mediterranean to Sian, 
the ancient capital of China, by way of 
Tabriz and Meshed in Persia on to intri- 
guing Samarkand in Turkestan and thence 
between the mountains and the Gobi desert 
to Suchow and Lanchow and on to Sian. 
This trade route was protected in part by 
the Great Wall of China, that defense 
against the barbarians of the North which 
is still one of the wonders of the world 
and a monument to the persistence and 
ingenuity of man working with the bene- 
fit of only the simplest tools. 

The vital role of the ancient silk route 
in the commerce and strength of the coun- 
try was shown when the Suez Canal was 
built and trade by-passed the ancient 
route. The decline of trade showed up in 
political and military weakness of the Per- 
sian nation and it was vanquished by 
powerful neighbors and maintained only a 
portion of her former greatness in territory 


and power. 


Area, Population and 
Geographical Features 


The area, population, and geographical 
features of any nation have a large part to 
play in its development. The present area 
of Persia is much smaller than in-its period 
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as a world power. It is interesting to com- 
pare Persia and China as two of the nations 
with primitive agriculture and livestock and 
some of our own Western States. The fol- 
lowing figures are taken from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica World Atlas: 


and 6 percent, in pasture. Of the land not 
now in farms it is estimated that 20 percent 
is potentially cultivatable if water were 
available. The climate of the country is 
quite variable as would be expected in a 
country with extremes of elevation from 











Density of 
Land Area Population in Population 

County and State in Square Miles Millions and Date Per Square Mile 
cS ae 634,413 15,000 1938 23.6 
SS eae 2,889,234 420,804 1936 145.6 
Ea SR ea 41,819 36,469 1936 872.1 
Ee 269,117 1,196 1936 4.4 
| EE Sa ee eee 2,977,128 131,669 1940 44,2 

Intermountain States 

I rls aSeiveedyniecins 103,967 1,123 1940 10.8 
ES Oe a 82,808 525 1940 6.3 
ee 143,316 559 1940 3.8 
New Mexico .................. 121,511 532 1940 4.4 
ee 82,346 550 1940 6.7 
Wyoming... 97,506 251 1940 2.6 
All Six States ............ 631,454 3,540 1940 5.6 








The tremendous pressure on the land 
area is manifest in China although in the 
border province of Chinghai the popula- 
tion is about as dense as in the Western 
States of the U.S.A. Persia, however, with 


‘ its present population does not have the 


density of population that the United States 
has and hence its problems in regard to 
population are not the same as in China. 

Eighty percent of Persia’s population 
lives in the rural areas and an additional 
substantial part of the population earns its 
living from handling agricultural products. 
Out of the total land area only 12 per- 
cent is in farms and of this three fourths is 
fallow. Of the 88 percent of land area 
which is not in farms, 50 percent is in 
waste or desert land, 11 percent, in forest 


below sea level around the Caspian Sea 
to over 18,000 feet on the highest peak. 
The rainfall is correspondingly variable, 
ranging from around 2 inches a year in the 
desert country to around 60 inches a year 
in the Caspian area. 

Although a lack of water is a prime 
factor, there are other important factors 
including a lack of manpower and animal 
power which impede the cultivation of any 
additional land. However, the production 
of forage crops to raise more livestock 
would entail much less labor than for cul- 
tivatable land. This additional production 
has proved itself in limited areas, particu- 
larly around the city of Tehran where dairy 
herds and higher class herds of livestock 
are maintained. 
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Geographical Areas of Persia or Iran 


Persia lies in the Middle -East at the 
gateway between Europe and Asia. There 
is a large desert area in the central part 
of the country and the populated areas lie 
in small oases and valleys in this desert 
area and in the plains and valleys lying 
between the ridges of the mountain ranges 
which more or less parallel the western and 
northern borders of the country. The El- 
borz range is along the northern border 
and has sharp slopes with high peaks, 
among which is Demivand, the highest in 


the country, whose volcanic cone rises 
18,000 feet in the air and about whose 
oft-wraithed summit cling many stories of 
legendary demons. The Zagros range to 
the west has softer lines and less lofty sum- 
mits. In the ‘far southeastern part of the 
country there are some volcanic cones 
springing from the desert ranges, of which 
the loftiest is Chihiltan with an elevation 
of 13,262 feet. 


Livestock Population 


In common with other far-eastern coun- 
tries, the livestock industry of Persia is on 


a semi-primitive basis with relatively few 
head kept by the villagers and a large num- 
ber kept by the migratory tribes. So much 
of the livestock in the desert areas of low 
rainfall is maintained on a precarious level 
of life that an enormous loss occurs, start- 
ing with 50 percent as a normal occurrence. 
Part of the stock—work oxen for example— 
are given some feed, such as grain straws, 
but the majority are dependent upon the 
natural forages. The percentage of goats in 
a flock of sheep increases with the severity 
of the grazing conditions, for only these 
hardy animals can survive under the rigor- 
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ous conditions in the semi-arid areas which 
have been aggravated by generations of 
over-grazing through excessive numbers of 
livestock but even more by management 
conditions. At the moment there are 13 
million sheep and lambs, 7 million goats, 
2% million cattle, 1% million horses and 
one-fifth million of mules, camels, and 
swine in the country. There are very few 
swine because of the Moslem population 
and the lack of concentrated feed, for the 
crops which are raised are, in a large part, 
required for the human population. The 
income from plant products, which make 
up 80 percent of the total production, 
amounts to 60 percent of the agricultural 
income. On the contrary, animal produc- 
tion which makes up 20 percent of the total 
production amounts to 40 percent of the 
total agricultural income. 

Persia’s sheep are predominantly of the 
fat-tail type and this type of sheep with its 
fatty appendage is best adapted to the 
rigorous conditions found in Persia and 
other Asiatic countries. The large tail stores 
up the fatty energy during good feed con- 
ditions which is drawn upon in times of 
scarcity. There are many local types of 
fat-tail sheep in Iran but as the best live- 
stock areas are found in the northwest 
(Azerbaijan), in the northeast (Khorasan), 
and in the southwest (Khuzistan); these 
types shall receive the primary considera- 





Tribal women milking sheep in Simaleh Vil- 


lage. Lambs separated at daybreak and 
ewes milked at noon. 


tion. Practically all Persian sheep are milked 
and during the spring entire flocks of sheep 
are kept close in by Tehran and milked 
once a day and the milk taken to the city 
where it is sold. Usually the lambs are 
kept away from the ewes from daybreak 
until shortly after mid-day when the ewes 
are milked and the lambs are then reunited 
with their dams until dawn the next morn- 
ing. The writer measured the milk produc- 
tion of both nannies and ewes under this 
system and in a few instances found pro- 
duction of around a pint for ewes and a 
third more for nannies for half a day’s 
production. : 
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Kurdish sheep. 


Typical ewe of Gashga 
Gamma (white face with black spots) type. 


In Azerbaijan, the Kurdish tribesmen 
have some of the best livestock in Iran 
and their sheep, goats, horses, and cattle 
are well known throughout the country. 
The Kurdish sheep show a good body con- 
formation and a fleece which is much finer 
than many of the fat-tail breeds which 
have a mixed-wool of carpet wool type. 
The fleece on the ewe in the illustration 
would class as a mixed type of three- 
eighths blood wool. The Arabian horses 





Kurdish Arabian mare valued at $900. 


have been developed by the Kurd tribes- 
men and show a good utility type for riding 
purposes. This particular mare was valued 
by the owner at 3,000 tumans ($900). 








The Kurd tribesmen have a peculiar head- 
dress and sash, typical for that tribe. 
The Sarab tattle are well known through- 


Sarab Cow 


out the country. Their native home is on 
the Sarab plain about 125 kms. (75 miles) 
west of Tabriz in northwest Iran. The 
cows are used for dairy purposes and a 
typical cow shown in the illustration had 
a production of 12 kgs. (26 pounds) of 
milk. This mature cow measured 115 cms. 
(3% feet) at the shoulder as shown on 
the measuring stick held behind her. 

The Sarab oxen are very large in size 
and an individual which was measured was 
estimated to weigh 450-500 kilos (992 to 
1102 pounds) and measured 145 cms. 
(4% feet) at the shoulder. He was valued 
at 600 tumans (approximately $200) and 
was 7 years of age. Sarab has an exten- 
sive dairy industry and the main product 
is butter. The buffalo cows are preferred 
for dairy purposes. They are valued at 
600-700 tumans ($200-230) and produce 
7-8 kilos (15 to 17 pounds) of milk per 
day. The creamery here handles 130-150 
kilos (286 to 330 pounds) of milk per day 
which gives 15 kilos (33 pounds) of butter. 
The butter is churned in a large barrel 
churn and packed in wooden boxes the 
size of an orange. crate. These boxes are 
lined with wax paper and hold around 50 
kilos (110 pounds) of butter. 

The sheep found at Sarab and on the 
Moghan Plains to the north are known as 
Moghani. They are a fat-tail type with 
good fleece and body conformation as com- 
pared with other Persian breeds. All of 
the livestock at Sarab were suffering from 
the hard winter of 1948-49 and the ewe 
which was sheared at the small village in 
my presence had a fleece weight of one 
kilo (2.2 pounds). 

The Kurdish goats are well known but 
are not kept in large numbers as they are 
used only as leaders. They are seldom 
shorn and are more or less the pets of the 
tribesmen. 

Now if we go southward and follow the 
mountain valleys from Azerbaijan (north- 
west) south, we come to the. mountains 
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Limestone hills in Khuzistan. ; 


and plains of Khuzistan (southwest). In 
this area we find the livestock of three of 
the largest migratory tribes in Iran. The 
Bakhtiari tribesmen have some nice live- 
stock and the limestone hills of Khusiztan 
grow good grass, good livestock and 


good men. The rolling hills are covered 
and grass 


with flowers in profusion 





Fat-tail ram of Ille Gallah flock, 
Bakhtiari tribe. 

and the type of sheep raised on these graz- 
ing lands are excellent individuals. This 
typical fat-tail ram shows the good body 
conformation and the peculiar tail forma- 
tion of this type of sheep. He is a four- 
tooth (2 year old) ram from the Ille Gal- 
lah flock. The day after this picture was 
taken this ram and the balance of this 
flock started on a trip of one month to 
cover a trail of 250 kms. (150 miles) to 
the high mountain ranges (Zardeh Kuh or 
Yellow Mountains). They spend six months 
in the mountain country, four months on 
the winter ranges close to the villages and 
two months going and coming. They travel 
around 12 kms (7.2 miles) a day on the 
trail. While on the summer range, they 
move camp every ten days for a distance 
of around 3 to 6 kms. (1.8 to 3.6 miles) 
depending on feed conditions. 

The Bakhtiari villages at Simaleh con- 
sist of 24 villages with a population of 
12,000 peasants. These farmers till the soil 
and furnish a portion of the pasture and 
feed for the balance of the Bakhtiari tribe 
numbering 300,000 nomadic tribesmen. 
Not all of these tribesmen come to the 
villages around Simaleh but there are other 
villages to the east of Simaleh towards 
Isfahan which take care of the balance of 
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Rear view of ram of Ille Gallah flock, 
showing fat tail with two lobes. 
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The ewe, her lamb and her fleece. Note the 
typical bell-shaped trousers worn by Bakh- 
tiari tribesmen. 


the nomadic flocks in the winter. 
at Simaleh, I asked for shearing weights 
and none were available on individual ani- 
mals but a villager offered to shear one 
of his ewes. He sheared the ewe with his 
native Persian shears in 11 miriutes and the 


fleece of 12 months’ growth weighed 1700 








While 


grams or approximately 3.7 pounds. ‘The 


ewe had a 10-day-old lamb at foot. 


The Arab tribes and villagers grow some 


excellent livestock. Those tribes around 


Shiraz raise the famous lambskins exported 


to New York in amounts of around 400,000 


skins per year which are known as Persian 


lambs or Shiraz after the city of that name. 
The Persian lambskins consist of both the 





Three-year-old ram of Bessari (Arabi) type, 
Kashuhly tribe of Ghasgai. 


black ones, known as Karakul type, and 
the grey ones, known as Shiraz. The Arabi’ 
sheep which produce these lambskins are a 
coarse fleeced sheep and the lambskins are 
taken from excess ram lambs and culled 
ewe lambs slaughtered at around two weeks 
of age. The tribesmen also take great joy 
in raising good horses and their Arabian 
type horses are of very good type. The 
stallion shown in the illustration is valued 
at around $1,000. 





Arabian type stallion — Kashuhly tribe of 
hasgai. Valued at $1,000. 


(More Next Month) 
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COOL AND BILLOWY: All-wool sun-dress in 
fine tissue-weight challis. Designed by Claire 
McCardell in wrinkle-resistant, resilient wool, 
it will keep its smart lines for seasons to come. 


ly tailored. 


Y/Oor's PLACE IN THE SUN jy 


PHANTOM WEIGHT ELEGANCE: This sheer- 
as-sunlight full-length coat in finest virgin 
wool worsted. An original by Trigere in Forst- 
mann’s midnight blue louisette. Magnificent- 


ee ae 
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SEASHORE SHEATH: Ultra lightweight and high in fashion importance for summer 
1950 is this snug-fitting two-piece bathing suit in fire engine red wool knit. An original 
by Tina Leser and a true compliment catcher on any beach. 
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ARLY this spring The Wool Bureau be. 
gan a full-scale promotion to stress 
wool’s importance as a year-round fabric, 


Aware of the fact that the average cop- 
sumer has never completely accepted wool 
as a summer fabric, the Bureau decided to 
focus attention on this specific subject, 
Wool is worn widely as a spring, fall and 
winter fabric, but it has been sadly neg. 
lected during the summer months. 

For this reason the Bureau emphasized 
not “spring-into-summer” wear, but specific- 
ly hot weather fashions. In this manner 
wool was presented as truly a four-season 
fabric and this “hot weather .treatment” 
gave editorial work a more dramatic and 
spectacular slant. To date this promotion 
has been eminently successful and the 
Bureau feels that it has, indeed, proved its 
point. 

The “starting gun” of the promotion was 
a newsreel called “Cool Wool.” This news- 


AROUND-THE-CLOCK FASHION: Cool and 
smart from dawn to dusk, this all-wool “sight- 
seer” dress, impeccably tailored by Josette 
Walker in featherweight flannel of lime and 
brown check. 
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4OOL BUREAU PROMOTES WOOL 
in SUMMER FASHIONS 


reel was filmed the first week in April in 
Bermuda by Warner-Pathe. Scheduled for 
distribution to about 3,500 motion picture 
theatres throughout the United States, it 
was released April 17th and appeared as 
the central short in the regular Pathe news- 
reel of that date. 

The film was made at the suggestion of 
The Wool Bureau and the entire short was 
i: under the direct supervision of Bureau staff 
asized Z : 
pecific. members. The film opened with a tribute 

to “Wool’s Place In The Sun” and the nar- 

anner . “<< ° ° 
-season | tation stated that “wool is a top-fashion 
tment” fabric this summer—one that chases away 
ic an heat waves as well as summer chills.” The 

: fashion short had as its story theme a week- 
motion 


au be. 
Stress 
bric, 
ze COn- 
d wool 
ded to 
subject, 
Il and 
y neg. 


dé end trip to Bermuda by two attractive and 

ved its} fshion-right young ladies. Honey Merrill > Se | uy 

and Joan Morgan of New York City were “9 ee ome ide DARK AND COOL: Pleated afternoon dress 
the actress-models in the film. They ap- . * 
peared wearing sheer worsted sun dresses, 
feather-weight flannel afternoon dresses, 


by Bruno. Made in very light-weight woolen 


on was fabric, it will add beauty wherever it goes. 


s NEwWS- 


FLOWER-FRESH and cool as a summer 
breeze, this two-piece all-wool dress by Greta 
Plattry. Blouse is in bright blue tissue-weight 
worsted; skirt in “necktie print” of blue and 
white wool challis. 


ce 


SHEER VIRGIN WOOL makes this summer- 

right fashion designed by Greta Plattry. ‘ 
White wool albatross is used in the skirt: COLOR-BRIGHT: Elasticized wool jersey of “pebbled” texture makes this two-piece swim 
rosebud wool challis in the muffin-sleeved set in red, white and blue; it has strapless maillot and matching “hood-topped” shirt. 
blouse. Fabrics by Botany. An original by Frances Sider—typical of wool’s new glamour-look for summer. 
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wool challis ensembles, camisole sheath 
dresses, sportswear and swim suits. Every 
fashion shown was of 100 percent virgin 
wool. Styles were by Josette Walker, Vera 
Maxwell, Claire McCardell, Frances Sider, 
Greta Plattry, Carolyn Schnurer and 
Brigance. 

In preparation for the film and for the 
editorial promotion schedule to follow, The 
Wool Bureau staff members visited a total 
of 85 different manufacturers in New York 
City. During these visits Bureau representa- 
tives had the opportunity to discuss with 
manufacturers the eminent suitability of 
wool fabrics to summer fashions. Before 
making these visits, much research on the 
sheer and lightweight worsteds and woolens 
available to manufacturers was done. Full 
information about sheer wool fabrics and 
the remarkable strides that textile manu- 
facturers have made in producing outstand- 
ing new weights and weaves were passed 
on to these designers and manufacturers. 
Although these personal contacts with 
fashion creators were not originally planned 
as a major part of “Wool’s Place In The 
Sun” promotion, the Bureau feels they de- 
serve a place of signal importance in the 
entire project. Many of the manufacturers 
so contacted expressed keen interest and re- 
quested that specific information on new 
wool fabrics be mailed to them. In some 
cases manufacturers immediately selected 
one or more outstanding fashions from their 
line and had them made up specifically in 
wool fabric. These fashions were used in 
the “cool wool” film and were also included 
in the Bureau’s editorial promotion. 

Greta Plattry, Blender and Hamburger 
and The Bermuda Shop were three of the 
manufacturers who used wool to interpret 
fashions they had previously designed in 
another fabric. According to these manu- 
facturers the wool garments made up at 
the suggestion of The Wool Bureau have 
proved highly successful in sales. 

With the release of the newsreel “Cool 
Wool” the Bureau sent out telegrams and 
air-mail letters to 250 department stores 
and buying houses informing them of the 
all-wool fashion short, and suggesting that 


they tie-in their current advertising with 
this project. 

Twelve different costumes in virgin wool 
fabrics were photographed in Bermuda. 
Each costume was posed against approxi- 
mately three different backgrounds. These 
photographs together with six pictures of 
additional summer wool fashions taken in 
New York were released on a staggered 
schedule to the top newspaper syndicates. 

On May 4th the Associated Press re- 
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leased seven photographs under the ban- 
ner heading “Wool Fashions Take Star 
Summer Role.” This Associated Press re- 
lease was drawn together under the regular 
feature called “Modes of the Moment.” All 
captions of these seven photographs em- 
phasized the fact that the fashions were in 
wool fabric rather than the specific styles 
or fashion details of the garment. 

On June 4th International News Photos 
released a specially printed two-color folder 
called “Wool’s Place In The Sun.” This 
folder contained eight 8x10 glossies of Wool 
Bureau photographs and full two-page 
story concerning wool’s importance on the 
fashion scene for summer 1950. The first 
four paragraphs of the story released by 


International News Service were as follows: 


“No longer a fabric relegated to moth- 
balls with the first summer breeze—cool 
wool is making big fashion news this year 
as sun-time styles turn to it as the world’s 
most versatile. fabric. 

“Fashion forecasters earmarked wool’s 
place in the sun early this year with a col- 
lection of ‘swim suits, sun dresses, crisply 
tailored daytime dresses and sheer-as-sun- 
light evening gowns. 

“According to The Wool Bureau, official 
organ for the industry, wool was destined 
for its place in the fashion parade because 
of its power to insulate against extremes in 
temperatures—whether hot or cold. But 
this is the first year that the industry has 
been able to offer such a complete fashion 
kaleidoscope of colors, prints, textures and 
weights in this fabric. 

“Summer wool arrives in immaculate 
linen-like challis, albatross, wool chambray, 
dimity tweed, wool shantung and other tex- 
tures specifically geared to the summer 
scene. It takes in every fashion from high 
to casual and appears in every price range.” 


A nine-inch banner headline proclaiming 
“Sheer Woolen Is Summer Fashion Hit” 
appeared on the June 14th release of News- 
paper Enterprise Association Service, In- 
corporated. This syndicate published three 
Wool Bureau pictures, plus two enlarged 
photographs of fabrics in its own offices. 
Swatches of the fabrics were provided by 
The Wool Bureau. The lead fashion article 
released by NEA for that week was given 
over entirely to a discussion of woolen and 
worsteds for summer. 

A two-column photograph showing a 
wool bathing suit was released by United 
Feature Syndicate on May 10th. Caption 
for the photograph carried the statement: 


“Only ounces in weight the suit typifies the 
new role that summer-weight wool plays in 
beach fashions this year.” 

In the June issue of FEATURE maga. 
zine, which is a commercial release going 
principally to magazines, house organs, tele- 
vision and radio editors, The Wool Bureay 
inserted two photographs of summer wool 
fashions and an advertisement which stated 
in part: “Wool for coolness is the big 
fashion news this summer. Paris, New 
York and other style centers are extolling 
tissue-weight wool in everything from dia- 
phanous wool-chiffon evening gowns to 
pleated flannel play dresses — as in the 
photo. Wool has high insulating power and 
shields against heat as effectively as against 
cold. The Wool Bureau offers 6 important 
new fashions for summer wear—photograph- 
ed in Bermuda and New York.” 

Requests for this feature together with a 
three-page definitive article on why wool is 
a superlative fabric for summer, have now 
been filled for 66 publications. These in- 
clude such publications as THE PHOTO 
JOURNAL, Montreal, Canada, with a cir- 
culation of 88 thousand; THE RECORD 
AMERICAN, Boston, Mass., with a circula- 
tion of 400 thousand; HOARD’S DAIRY- 
MAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis., with a circula- 
tion of 340 thousand and Station WTAR- 
V, Norfolk, Va., for use on “Girl About 
Our Town” program. 

A radio script, prepared especially for 
women commentators, and approximately 
four minutes in reading time was released 
May 25th by The Wool Bureau. This radio 
material was used in various ways for tele- 
vision and radio commentators. In some 
cases it formed a basis of a featured fashion 
skit. 

Performance of ‘wool has been the fea- 
tured point in all stories, captions, and spe- 
cial releases issued by The Wool Bureau 
during the past three months in the “Wool’s 
Place in the Sun Promotion.” This promo- 
tion has served as an ideal program through 
which the Bureau may state and reiterate 
the many qualities of wool which make it 
the world’s most versatile wearing apparel. 

Through this promotion, editors have 
been persuaded to go into full and enthu- 
siastic eulogies of wool fabrics. They have 
informed their readers of wool’s natural 
resilience, wrinkle-resistance, absorbency, 
dye affinity and of other multiple qualities 
that the Bureau’s Department of Informa- 
tion is constantly attempting to keep before 
the public. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Australian Breeds Of Sheep 


By HADLEIGH MARSH 








This article concludes Dr. Marsh’s discussion of the breeds of sheep found in Australia. Fine-, 
medium- and strong- wool Merinos were described in two previous articles. The series was based 
on information secured during Dr. Marsh’s travels in that country from November into March, 1948-49. 








HE Polwarth is a “come-back” type of 
T sheep, comparable in its origin to the 
Targhee in the United States. This breed 
was developed in the latter part of the 
19th century in southwestern Victoria, by 
crossing Merino rams on Lincoln ewes, and 
then crossing the ewe progeny with Merino 
rams, and fixing the three-quarter Merino 
type by inbreeding. It was thought by the 
breeders of these sheep that they were 
better suited to areas of relatively high 
rainfall and cool temperature than were 
the pure Merinos. This sheep combines the 
production of a good fleece of wool com- 
parable to the strong-wool Merino, with 
a conformation which produces a good fat 
lamb when crossed with rams of the down 
breeds. The mature ewes weigh 110 to 
115 pounds after shearing. They are wide 
and well filled out in the hindquarters, 
carrying down well in the flank. They are 
perfectly plain (smooth) and open-faced. 
The rams are either polled or horned, some 
breeders producing the horned type and 
others the polled. The wool has long staple, 
at least 4 inches, and has good character 
and handle. In spinning count it runs 
56’s to 60’s, corresponding to three-eighths 
to half blood in American terms. 

The Polwarth breed is of rather minor 
importance in Australia, although in 1946 
there were 129 stud breeders listed in Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, with a few 
in Tasmania. The Merino men speak rather 
slightingly of the Polwarth as a cross- 
bred animal. 

Polwarth sheep were seen in Victoria, on 
the stations operated by the Dennis broth- 
ers, whose grandfather was one of the 
earliest breeders of the “come-back” sheep 
that were eventually established as _ the 
Polwarth breed. For comparison with the 
Targhee, pictures of a- Dennis Polwarth 
ram and a group of ewes are shown. 


Corriedales 


Corriedales are bred to a considerable 
extent in Victoria and southern New South 
Wales, there being about 400,000 stud 
Corriedales in Australia. They are used 
as dual-purpdse sheep, for the production 
of wool and fat lambs, and also for cross- 
ing with the British mutton breeds. I 
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Polwarth Ram 


visited the Guthrie stud, which was the 
original Australian Corriedale stud. These 
sheep are beautiful animals, with broad 
heads, wide backs, good hindquarters, a 
good bottom line, and short legs. The wool 
varies from 50’s to 56’s (quarter to three- 
eighths blood), and shows good quality 
and good density. 


British Mutton Breeds 


For use in cross-breeding to produce fat 
lambs, Australia breeds a considerable num- 
ber of Border Leicesters, Romneys, Dorset 
Horns, and Southdowns. The black-faced 
breeds—Hampshires, Suffolks, and Shrop- 
shires—which are used so extensively in the 
United States for fat-lamb production, are 
very rare in Australia. The mutton breeds 
are produced principally in the higher rain- 
fall areas of Victoria, New South Wales, 
and Tasmania, the greatest concentration 
of fat lamb production being in the grain 
belt on the western slopes of the mountains 
in Victoria and southern New South Wales. 

Five- and six-year-old Merino ewes are 
bought by operators on the western slopes 
and bred to Border Leicester, Romney, or 
Corriedale rams. The wether lambs from 
this first cross are either fattened as lambs 
or run a year or two as wethers. The ewe 
offspring are used as mothers for fat lamb 
production, being bred to Southdown or 
Dorset Horn rams. Many of the fat lamb 
producers do not raise any ewes, but buy 
the first cross ewes to serve as mothers of 
fat lambs, and all the lambs of both sexes 
are fattened and slaughtered at four to 
five-months old. 





Polwarth Ewes 
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In addition to making use of the culled- 
for-age ewes of the Merino flocks to pro- 
duce. cross-bred mothers for fat lamb pro- 
ducers, there is also some breeding directly 
for the production of such cross-bred 
mothers. An example of such breeding 
was seen on a station operated by Mr. 
F, J. Graham on the western slopes of 
southern New South Wales. Mr. Graham 
runs 30,000 sheep, including both Romneys 
and Merinos. He breeds Romney ewes to 
Merino rams, and then breeds back to 
Romney rams. _The ewes from this second 
cross are sold to fat lamb producers, who 
breed them to Southdown rams. The 
reasons for using the Merino cross are to 
produce desirable wool on the fat lamb 
mothers and also to increase their fertility, 
as the Merino blood causes them to breed 
more surely at the time most desirable for 
the fat lamb trade. 





Collier’s Meat Articles 


EORGE Bernard Shaw to the contrary, 
it is rather generally conceded today 

that meat is the best food we have and 
that we ought to eat as much of it as 
we can. 

That’s: the tenor of a leading article 
featured in issue of Collier’s, for the week 
of June 16th, entitled “Everyman’s Meat: 
The Heart of An Industry.” The first article 
of a three-part series, it goes deeply into 
the heart of the meat indusrty and uncovers 
the fact that man is finally learning how 
to eat, after thousands of years, and that 
meat researchers are showing him how. 

The national weekly reveals that the re- 
searchers’ new discoveries point to an early 
life expectancy of 85. 

“Not only, they say, is this due to 
elimination of killing diseases by such 
drugs as penicillin, streptomycin and aureo- 
mycin; it is also due to the fact that we 
are developing a diet that will maintain 
our health and well being into old age,” 
writes Henry La Cossitt. 

“This is the age of protein, as 10 years 
ago we were in the age of the vitamin and 
a decade or so before that in the age of 
the calorie. Man, in other words, is learn- 
ing how to eat after all these thousands 
of years, how to fuel the marvelous ma- 
chine that is the human body; and in the 
forefront of teaching him is the meat in- 
dustry.” 

Collier’s estimates that about 30,000,000 
people are economically dependent in one 
way or another on meat, not including 
those in the restaurant business. 

“Not including, either, the rest of us 
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who are not dependent economically on 
meat, but concerned with it because of our 
diets. If you lump everybody connected 





with meat together you get just about the 
entire 150,000,000 Americans, because 
after all there aren’t many vegetarians.” 








Ed’s Maneuvers 


URING a trip into Idaho the latter part 

of June, it was my pleasure to cross 
paths with energetic Mel Claar, popular 
secretary of the Idaho Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. We spent a warm, summer Sunday 
together, discussing association affairs and 
driving north and east of Twin Falls. From 
Twin Falls to Eden, lush Magic Valley was 
green with row crops, feed grains and 
sugar beets. Water has been the “magic” 
that since the early part of this century 
has given life to this desert area and re- 
placed sagebrush with some mighty choice 
farm and feed crops. 

North of Eden we saw how the irrigated 
region once appeared as we drove across 
hot desert and lava rocks into an area 
where Mel told me five to ten thousand 
Japanese were interned during the war. 
Veterans are now homesteading this area, 
known as the Hunt Project, and Dee J. 
Poole, who will be consigning some Hamp- 
shire rams to the National Sale, told me 
there are around 100 veterans on the pro- 
ject. Mr. Poole is one of these veterans 
and moved to Idaho from Colorado where 
he also raised purebred Hampshires and 
where he made a good show and sale 
record. Poole says it is tough getting 
started but with the irrigable water avail- 
able, the colony is growing grain, pinto 
beans, potatoes and peas for seed. He is 
enthusiastic over the prospects. 

During the drive north from Eden and 
back again, I asked Mel if he could con- 
firm reports I had been getting that farm 
sheep flocks are beginning to increase in 
Idaho. He said that according to a spot 
survey made by the Extension Service of 
the University of Idaho, approximately 80 
percent of the farmers checked said they 
were interested in re-establishing farm sheep 
flocks. E. F. Rinehart, Extension Animal 
Husbandman, and a good friend of the 
livestock industry, directed this survey last 
winter and early this spring. Mel added 
that with our present low sheep population, 
the ability to re-establish our farm flocks 
can’t come overnight. He thinks, though, 
and I agree, that this does indicate a 
healthy trend back to soil conservation and 
proper rotation of highly cultivated farm 
lands. The Idaho Secretary also said that 
the lure of easy cash from row crop sub- 
sidies has waned, and farmers, in substi- 
tuting other crops for these cash row crops, 
have gone into feed crops of hay and grain. 


With this production there is becoming a 
widespread interest in livestock generally, 

Mel and several others I talked with also 
feel a renewed interest in fuller stocking 
of ranges is developing, but he added 
that there are several factors involved, 
such as the ability to acquire the type 
of sheep required in Idaho's operations, 
problems of securing qualified labor, graz- 
ing problems, etc. 

During a visit with Tom Burton in Cam- 
bridge, Idaho, the last week of June, | 
was privileged to see his summer range 
in the Payette Lakes country of western 
Idaho and .also saw his sheep and Lawson 
Howland’s flock on their approximately 90- 
mile trek to the high summer country. 
Trailing sheep to the summer range is not 
in itself unusual but it is a very uncommon 
and beautiful sight to see some 900 pure- 
bred Suffolk and Hampshire ewes with 
their lambs, operated under these range 
conditions. 


The ewes begin lambing the first week 
of February. After 30 days to six weeks 
in the feed yard, the ewes and lambs go 
out in the rocky, grassy hills around Cam- 
bridge. From these hills they trail up to 
the summer range. Trailing starts about 
the 22nd of June and the ewes and lambs 
reach the summer range country about the 
4th of July. The summer range begins at 
the Payette Lakes country and is about 
10 miles long and four miles wide (and a 
paradise if I ever saw one). It ranges in 
elevation from a mile to about 8,000 feet. 

After seeing a good part of the range, 
we started back down to Cambridge. 
Around dusk we met the sheep, then on 
the highway and probably around half way 
to their destination. The sheep trail right 
through the town of Council. Tom tells an 
interesting story about two new herders 
who were trailing the sheep and trying to 
take them over a different road from the 
one on which they always trail through 
Council. The old ewes just wouldn't go 
that way and some one in Council told the 
herders that the sheep always went up 
another road. The ewes hadn't forgotten 
the trail. 

I could take several more pages to tell 
you additional facts about this interesting 
operation, other operations in Idaho and 
the quality rams I have seen throughout 
the State. However, I'm saving that for 
next month’s issue.—Ed. Marsh 
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to high meat prices, abetted by summer 
temperatures, is making itself felt. Then 
even though supplies are light, uneven dis- 
tribution not only in numbers but in quality 
and kinds of lambs among the various 
market centers may also be a contributing 
factor. That the market was able to come 
back at all after the break is indicative of 
considerable underlying strength. 


Slaughter Lambs 


The highest price on slaughter lambs 
paid during June so far as our reports go 
was $31 at the St. Louis National Stock- 
yards. At the low point in the month, 
Good and Choice kinds were selling in 
a range of $25 to $29.50, with most sales 
at $27.50. The last week lambs of this 
quality sold from $26.25 to $28.75; in fact, 
one choice lot of 98-pound lambs sold in 
Denver that week at $29. Medium and 
good kinds sold during the month between 
price ranges of $22.50 and $28. 


Old Crop Lambs 


Approximately the last of the old-crop 
wool lambs arrived at the St. Paul market 
the last of May to sell at $27. Shorn lambs, 





good and choice, with Number 1 and 2 


pelts were selling at the opening of the. 


month between $25.75 and $27.15 but 
at the end were bringing $22.50 to $23.50 
largely. During the last week $25 was paid 
for a lot weighing 95 pounds with the 
wethers out at a $2 discount. Medium and 
good shorn lambs brought between $21 and 
$25.50. 


Ewes 


Slaughter ewes under 150 pounds sold 
largely between $9 and $11.50, mostly be- 
tween $9 and $11. The last of May the 
top was $12. The price range on fat ewes 
over 150 pounds was from $5 to $9 al- 
though as low as $4 was paid for common 
and medium kinds. Prices on good solid- 
mouth breeding ewes were from as low as 
$9 to as much as $12 and good and choice 
two-and three-year-old breeding ewes were 
selling at the month’s end as high as $16 
and $16.50 at Omaha. 


Contracting 


Only. a few reports have been received 
of contracting. In Montana early in June 
1000 mixed lambs in the Townsend area 
were taken at $24 and $28; lambs in the 


What is Armour doing 
to improve livestock markets? 


White Sulphur Springs district at $12. In 
the latter area also 437 ewes were sold at 
$20 a head and 400 aged ewes in the 
Deer Lodge area at $16. Lambs also were 
being contracted during June for delivery 
off the ranges in late August at 23 cents 


in western Nevada and eastern California, 


Wholesale Dressed Prices in New York 


Choice 40-45 spring lamb carcasses sold 
the week ending June 10th in New York 
at $59.80; good kinds of this weight made 
$59. They dropped to $55.30 the next 
week but rose again to $57, and the last 
week good and choice carcasses under 55 
pounds were reported as selling in New 
York at $57.to $62. 


Foreign Imports 


Reports have reached the National Asso- 
ciation office that contacts are being made 
in this country for the importation of New 
Zealand and Australian lambs. Several 
years ago an attempt was made to sell 
frozen carcasses from those countries in 
the United States but it was found very 
difficult to move the product into con- 
sumption. 
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By getting every cent of value possible from 
each animal, Armour and Company is helping 
you get maximum income from livestock farm- 
ing. Here’s how Armour efforts benefit you: 


Efficient processing of Meat. Armour “know- 
how” in high volume operation means low 
margins. - About three-quarters of all Armour 
income dollars are paid out to producers of 
livestock and raw materials. 


By-Products are Saved. Hides, hair, glands 
—everything is saved, and Armour income 
from these sources is reflected in prices paid 
for live animals. What's more, many Armour 
by-products such as feeds, leather, and soap 
return to your farm to make your farming 
more profitable and your living more com- 
fortable. 


Research and Development. Careful studies 
by skilled scientists find manufacturing effi- 


ARMOUR _ GENERAL OFFICES ¢ UNION STOCK YARDS e CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


AND COMPANY 


ciencies, better meat products, and new by- 
products. You benefit when new and better 
products are manufactured at lower cost. 


Salesmanship. Skilled salesmanship helps put 
the meat you raise into highest value products 
in the best markets of the country. 


Investment and Expansion. Modern Armour 
processing facilities help make a strong com- 
petitive market in all important livestock 
regions of the country. 

You as a livestock grower and Armour as a 
processor are a “team” in the production of 
meat. Your job is to operate at low cost, so 
that meat will be available at prices people 
are willing and able to pay. Armour, in turn, 
will continue to perform the services of pro- 
cessing and distribution efficiently and well— 
in order to create better markets and return 
full share of all consumer dollars to you. 


The National Wool Grower 
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The Quiz For July 


"What Are The Most Important 
Things To Consider In Selling 
Lambs?” 


HERE are a good many things to con- 
sider when selling lambs. Everyone 
knows the price comes first. Shrinkage 
would come next if sold on weight. In any 
case the object is to get as many dollars 
net out of each lamb as possible. Not 
many growers can tell you what the shrink- 
age and delivery costs amount to per pound 
of lamb. However, the buyers are pretty 
good there. 
W. H. Warren 
Fairpoint, South Dakota 
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N marketing lambs, to sell without sort 

or shrink is usually to the producer’s 
benefit. In contracting lambs one must 
be sure to have this provision in the con- 
tract, as sometimes the producer is left 
with a tail end on his hands. Usually a 
shrink must be taken, and nowadays when 
lambs are trucked in this is not so great 
as in the past. 

A uniformly good product helps great- 
ly, and if this is maintained from year to 
year, there is less trouble in getting a 
good price for lambs. 

In our district, our product depends 
upon the amount of moisture we get to 
make good range, which will last the sea- 
son out. Sometimes we must sell early 
on account of drouth conditions. At these 
times our lambs do not have the weight 
and finish that a moist year gives. 

Eva H. Fitzgerald 
Draper, Utah 


HE most important thing to do in sell- 
ing lambs is to keep the lambs on the 
best feed -until you have grown them out, 
and when finished ship them to the market. 
I do not favor contracting lambs. 
Frank U. Frazier 
Woodruff, Utah 
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| run a farm flock of 800 ewes and the 
only way we have to sell lambs is in 
our county pool or at the weekly auction 
sale. The last pool shipment netted the 
growers $26.00 and the auction paid from 
2 to 3 cents less and in some cases the dif- 
ference was still greater. 

Many growers still go to the auction. 
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The only reason I can figure out for this 
is that these fellows like the sale for its 
social aspects. 

The pool is doing a good job selling 
lambs but we all know there are not too 
many lambs, and if all growers sold with 
the pool it could do even better. 

Parley Clark 
Oakley, Idaho 
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HEN selling lambs, locally or at the 
ranch, I think these points should be 
observed: 

1. Be sure of the integrity of the buyer, 
both financially and at the “dodge gate”— 
that is, that his check or draft will be good 
and that he will take the number of lambs 
and on the date promised. 

2. Do not dispose of “top lambs” until 
making satisfactory arrangements for dis- 
posal of “tail-end lambs.” 

3. If lambs are to be weighed, arrange 
for the minimum of time elapsing between 
the time lambs are separated from their 
mothers and the time they go on the scales. 

4. Have a strong, clean corral in which 
sheep work easily, with plenty of help 
available. 

These opinions are from the animal hus- 


SYLVAN J. PAULY 
Owner 


bandry standpoint. The economists will 
make it a lengthy subject. 
Kenneth P. Pickrell 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


| Pera selling in the Sacramento Valley 
is primarily a fat and feeder proposi- 
tion. Most sales in this area are made on 
a straight across deal, with buyer agreeing 
to take all lambs 60 pounds and up on cer- 
tain delivery dates. The seller must con- 
sider his feed situation and make his de- 
livery dates correspond to the time the 
feed is still good. Many sheepmen make 
the mistake of holding their lambs a week 
or two too long when the feed is drying. 

Important things to consider in selling 
lambs are: (1) Market conditions during 
spring delivery; earlier deliveries command 
higher prices but sometimes gain in weight 
by holding longer will offset higher earlier 
prices. (2) Feed conditions govern ship- 
ping dates and also weight and condition 
of lambs. (3) Seller should deal only with 
a reputable buyer who he knows will 
abide by his contract. 

Wiggins and Petersen 
Dixon, California 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Breeders of 
Registered and Purebred Rambouillet Sheep 
Also 
Lincoln-Rambouillet Cross-breds 


"Range Rams Our Specialty” 
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[" is difficult to answer the above question, 44 ' ye if t 
especially if any details out of the or- Don t No. 4 pe 
dinary are mentioned. The trend seems to sae 
be about like this: When the general run ; ‘ ; % 
of growers benefit from a sale made at An interested reader gives some serious ten percent of the ultimate value of the this 
home, they are found to be in a favorable thought to our article ‘Selling Lambs lambs. sol 
mood the following year to bargain with. — age 16 of the June issue of the Na- Let us examine the hazards the grower ~ 
But if the grower’s advanced sale results tional Wool Grower. takes in this particular operation. If the ra 
in a loss at marketing time, he might be ET h ‘cl market goes up beyond the $20 point at the 
heard to say: “I'll never sell early again.” a Terid eee oo the article, time of delivery, he is obligated to deliver ‘% 
And, in many cases, he is a bit tougher to Selling Lambs, appearing at page 16 his lambs for whatever figure is named in e 
bargain with until such time as the cycle of the June issue of the National Wool the contract, even though he might have pm 
reverses against him. Remember the above Grower. It ses clearly presented and pro- contracted them at from $15 to $18 per 
comment is only an opinion based on my vides very timely information that will head based on a 20-23 cent contract. There- 
personal observations. profit every sheep grower. fore, he will lose from $2-$4 per head on a of 
Any business is a gamble to a certain On page 17, you list some Do's and market advance. r 
extent, and the sheep business is not with- Don'ts and I was particularly attracted to Now let us assume that we have a severe lor 
out its own risks. Any grower, or should Don't No. 4: “Do not contract for future break in prices where lambs might drop to _ 
I say, most growers welcome an active mar- delivery of lambs without knowing the as low as $12 to $15 per head, or a loss of M 
ket whereby they are in a position to buyer's reputation and ome! a con- $3 per head. If the contracting agency does ri 
dispose of their product to hedge against tract with an appropriate deposit. not have the additional hundreds of thou- a 
any drastic market drop. The recession It has always amazed me at the faith sands of dollars necessary to pick this up, ’ 
which many of us have awaited the past the sheep grower has in these so-called “ap- they merely go bankrupt or, has most, lose E 
few years has never materialized and it propriate deposits.” What is appropriate? the $2 per head they had invested, and : 
seems that, in general, people are becom- At the present time, large numbers of lambs the vo left holding the sack with a h 
ing more confident of our high scale post- in the West have been contracted at prices $2 ve’ ta towel, although no towel way d 
war economy. One thing is certain, if an Tanging from 20-23 cents with a deposit furnished for an advance. If the break is ? 
individual is of a type that looks at a fair of $1.00 at the time of contract and $1 at ™ore severe, and years ago that did hap- 
price scale when selling at home and when the time of docking, or $2 to hold an item Pe? here at Denver to a firm who tried ts : 
offered what we might term a fair price that should be worth approximately $20 at Comer the market on lambs, several banks 
and a sale is consummated, I firmly believe the time of delivery. In some cases the conceivably wen Sore rir hee ‘ 
it is worth, in general, the difference of value will be greater. If a firm contracts the grower again could be —— mj a } 
what he may get by holding. We've seen, from 100,000 to 200,000 lambs, as has been With no hedge except the small down pay- 
too, that speculators don’t always fair too ePorted in some instances this year, we — 
igell. find a contractual obligation of approxi- 


J. R. Arrien 
Vale, Oregon 


mately $2-$4,000,000, and I rather suspect 
it is close to the latter figure, sealed secure- 
ly for such an operator for an amount about 


It would seem to me this ‘contracting for 
future delivery of lambs is purely a one- 
sided business. If the market advances, 
the contract is good and the buyer profits. 








“Rockie” 


VASSAR SUFFOLKS 


Our stud rams now include a ram known in Canada 
as “Rockie” or Rockville 101 C. As a lamb, this ram 
was First and Reserve Champion at the 1948 Cal- 
gary Summer Show over the ram lamb which later 
sold for $3350 at the Salt Lake National Ram Sale 
in August, 1948. His sire is Badley Quinton; he 
was bred by P. J. Rock and Son. 


ERVIN E. VASSAR 





Our Yearling Rams for 1950 





DIXON, CALIFORNIA 
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If the market declines modestly, the grow- 
er may have made a smart deal. If it de- 
clines sharply, he is left with his deposit 
and his lambs to take the loss. In view of 
this, I wonder why: the average grower in 
solvent position cares to contract lambs be- 
fore they are born and especially so dur- 
ing time of short supply such as we are in 
now and a rather strong demand. If ever 
the sheepman were in a position to make 
a market, it is today and yet the trend 
seems to be away from letting competition 
set the price. 


Speaking of price-basing markets, I heard 
of one not long ago of a packing firm now 
out of business that operated on the fol- 
lowing basis: The grower would be prom- 


‘ ised the top of the market at one of the 


Midwestern central markets any day dur- 
ing the week he desired to pick, but with 
the condition that the lambs must be de- 
livered at the plant on Monday of that 
week. Naturally the grower would wait 
until the end of the week to select his top 
market day. In the meantime, the lambs 
had been killed and had arrived at their 
destination on the Atlantic Seaboard and 
the draft was back in the hands of the 
processor by the time he had received no- 
tice of the “day” selected by the grower as 
the top market. Thus you can see the grow- 
er had actually financed the entire week's 
operation for the packer by a seemingly 
innocent device of permitting him to pick 
the top price any day at a central market. 
The usual float on such transactions is an 
appreciable item in selling, and the grower 
was actually providing this float free of 
charge. 


Now let us examine the price-basing 
market. This particular processor was deal- 
ing in high quality lambs, lambs that would 
set the top at any market in the Nation be- 
cause they carried a high degree of finish 
and were from good breeding stock. The 
sad part is that all of these lambs were in- 
tercepted before they reached the price- 
basing market, thus removing them from 
any competitive bidding and in all likeli- 
hood permitting a lower type lamb to set 
the market that was used as a basis for 
settlement on these choice top quality 
lambs. 


I doubt very much if the growers have 
ever followed through the seriousness of 
the situation they have permitted themselves 
to be a party to. Your article should stir 
up considerable thought, and I hope will 
help the grower realize that if he is going 
to get top values, he should make every 
effort to see that his livestock sets the 
top rather than try to follow some leader. 


July, 1950 
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SURRFOL LE 


SUPREME 





ON RANCHES ...ON FARMS...ON MARKETS 





MORE PROFITABLE BECAUSE OF: 

3 1. Small, smooth heads . . . LESS TROUBLE AT LAMBING TIME. 
»> 2. Alert . . . ACTIVE—BETTER RUSTLERS. 

»~ 3. Open face .. . NO WOOL BLINDNESS. 


3B 4. Unequalled constitutions . . . GREATER HARDINESS, BETTER 
RUSTLERS, MORE LAMBS THAT GET FAT FASTER. 


> 5. Excellent mutton form .. . WEIGH MORE, SELL FOR MORE. 


For Complete Details, Including List of Breeders, Write 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 


Cc. W. HICKMAN, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 
“Recognized By The Canadian National Livestock Records” 

















29th Annual 


IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 
AUGUST 2—FILER, IDAHO 
Plentiful Supply of Quality Rams 


Suffolk Sale of the West 
Hampshires and Suffolk-Hampshires 
Sponsored by 
IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Boise Box 2598 


Idaho 
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Photo taken in England, January, 1950 


Heading Our Consignment at This Year’s National Ram Sale 
Will Be Five Studs From Among These Imported Yearling Stud Rams 


& SOM 





SODA SPRINGS, 
IDAHO 

















ITH the 1950 clip barley off the sheeps 

backs and out of the growers’ hands 
comes word of offers not only for wool to 
be shorn this fall in Texas but for the 
1951 clip in some other areas. President 
Kenneth Pickrell of the Arizona Association 
says that “an unclosed offer” has been 
made there for certain (1951) clips at 
prices ten cents above those paid this year. 
(See Around the Range Country). All this, 
of course, is indicative of the strong posi- 
tion of wool due to scarcity and good de- 
mand. 

“Much attention,” says the Commercial 
Bulletin of June 24th, “has been put upon 
the definite though not drastic easing of 
futures in New York this month but this 
has not affected ideas of value in the grow- 
ers’ minds. Latest reports from Australia, 
moreover, seem to confirm ideas here that 
no major turn in the price trend is under- 
way. 
“Wool distributors, with prospect of 
severe stringency in supplies not at all alle- 
viated, are still showing interest in securing 
what domestic wools are available. This 
has just been demonstrated by considerable 
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Wool Affairs 


contracting of the new fall clip in Texas, 
starting at 55 cents and quickly reaching 
60 cents. 

“Moderate further buying has been done 
on the old Texas clip, chiefly in 12 months. 
The remainder unsold is believed down 
around 6,500,000 pounds, with growers not 
yielding on prices and apparently willing 
to hold.” 

The Wyoming Wool Grower says that 
“indirect reports” have come to them that 
70 cents was paid the early part of June 
for one or two choice clips in the north- 
eastern part of that State and that known 
sales were made at 67.5 to 68 cents. The 
above source also gives 70 cents as the 
sale price of one or two choice clips in the 
North Park area of Colorado. 

Secretary A. E. Lawson of the Washing- 
ton Wool Growers Association gave the fol- 
lowing summary of wool transactions in 
his State on June 7th: 

“The Washington wool clip is quite well 
sold out with a very strong market at the 
end of the season. Early contracting and 
sales of wool were from 48 to 50 cents with 
choice clips up to 55 and 60 cents. In the 


middle of the season, some of the good 
fine wool clips were contracted at 55 cents, 
while the mixed clips having a good per- 
centage of coarse wools were not in de- 
mand, and could not be sold. Perhaps 
this was fortunate as they went to various 
Portland wool warehouses for sale, and the 
most of them were sold in the Portland 
wool sale of May 22 and 23. At that sale, 
fine wools went from 60 to 67 cents, I be- 
lieve, with one clip at 69 cents, while the 
majority of the three-eighths and quarter 
blood wools with some half-blood, brought 
between 50 and 60 cents. It is fortunate 
for our Washington growers that the mills 
in Portland were in the market for good- 
sized quantities of three-eighths and quarter 
blood wools, which helped the sale con- 
siderably.” 

“Corral Dust,” new publication of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association, reports 
sales in that State at 54 to 62.5 cents. 


Supply and Production Items 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks are practically gone and the Joint 
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Organization, which is handling the dis- 
posal of the United Kingdom—Dominion 
war stockpile wools, reports only 500,000 
bales left, in comparison with 1,200,000 
bales sold during the current season. 

Mr. S. F, Arthur, general manager of the 
United Kingdom—Dominion Wool Dis- 
posals, Ltd., in a recent survey of the 
World Wool Situation gives the supply 
position in 1950-51 in comparison with 
1949-50 as follows: 








Production 
*Greasy Basis, 
Million Lbs. 
1949-50 1950-51 
8 Dominions ................ 1,665 1,710 
Other Countries 
(Apparel) ................ 1,350 1,350 
8,015 3,060 
Sales 
MING Ekinieettincieoonslvsavosinis 872 149 
SUIS eases ongitcpncceasrcaes ee Sos 
Carry-Over 
PRM oc se sai ccncusscccas« Wt ak vs HR. 
I = pm esensieninirese SY o> howe 
Total Supplies .............. 3,672 3,209 


*Including wool on skins. 


The decline in available supplies of wool 
is estimated by Mr. Arthur at 12% percent. 
This, he points out, is not evenly distributed 
over all types of wool, due to the greater 
demand for fine wools. 

Mr. Arthur is further quoted as saying: 

“There is at the present time some evi- 
dence of consumer resistance in various 
countries to the price of wool clothing al- 
though the current high rate of wool con- 
sumption is being fully maintained... . 
Whatever specific influences affect future 
demand and price, the operation of the 
price factor will itself in due course solve 
the problem now before us of balancing 
consumption .of wool with available sup- 
plies. 

“Whilst the U. S. has staged a swift re- 
covery from the minor depression of a year 
ago, their wool textile industry is not find- 
ing it easy to pass on increased costs result- 
ing from the rise in the price of wool, al- 
though devaluation has, of course, softened 
the impact of the full rise which has oc- 
curred in sterling prices. The influence 6f 
the U. S. on world commodity markets was 
never more important than it is today and 
any falling off in the present high rate of 
industrial production in the U. S. would 
have a significant effect on commodity mar- 
kets generally.” 


July, 1950 


USDA Suspends Wool 
Selling Schedule s 


: ges Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration- of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announced June 29th that ef- 
fective June 30th schedules of selling prices 
for the 1950 shorn and pulled wool price 
support programs would be suspended in- 
definitely. 

Present selling schedules are being with- 
drawn because of a previously announced 
policy to maintain 1950 wool selling prices 
as high as market prices. Market prices for 
wool have been rising rapidly for several 
weeks and are now far above prices in 


the selling schedules. 

Since no wool has been purchased under 
the 1950 program and little, if any, pur- 
chases are expected in the remaining por- 
tion of the 1950 wool marketing period, 
no plans are being made for announcing 
revised selling schedules at this time. 

Wool still available for sale from previous 
programs amounts to above 350,000 pounds 
according to latest information compiled 
from handlers’ reports. A year ago wool 
available for sale amounted to nearly 100 
million pounds. Stocks now on hand are the 
remainder of about 1,750,000,000 pounds 
of wool purchased under war-time and 
post-war wool programs. 





Attend 


RAM 


PENDLETON 





24th Annual 


OREGON 


AUGUST 11 


SELECTED SUPERIOR RAMS 


Sale Sponsored by 
OREGON WOOL GROWER ASSOCIATION 


SALE 


10:00 A.M. 
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HE first National Ram Sale was set for 

- 1915. The event was announced as a 
“Great International Sheep Show, Ram Sale 
and National Wool Growers Convention,” 
to run from September 7th to 11th, in the 
January, 1915 issue of the National Wool 
Grower. The first two days were to be 
devoted to the sale. As the months went 
by entries in Rambouillets, Cotswolds, De- 
laines, Hampshires, Lincolns, Romneys, 
Shropshires and crossbreds came close to 
the three thousand mark. But the sale 
never came off. In the September Wool 
Grower of that year, S. W. McClure, then 
secretary of the National Association, 
wrote: 


“It was with great regret that the offi- 
cials of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation called off the Salt Lake ram sale. 
However, the new outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease that appeared in Eastern 


The First National 
Ram Sale 


This Rambouillet ram sold at the First National Ram Sale for $1,000, 


It was consigned by the Butterfield Livestock Company of Weiser, 


States about August 9th made it impossible 
for eastern sheep to be brought into the 
State of Utah. This deprived the sale of 
750 head of stud sheep and left some of 
the classes without any entries at all which 
must have greatly interfered with the suc- 
cess of the sale... .” 


The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
was conquered and early in 1916 publicity 
started for what was to become the first 
National Ram Sale. Dates were set as 
August 30th and 31st, September Ist and 
2nd. This time the event was held and it 
was a “success even beyond the anticipa- 
tion of anyone,” Dr. McClure stated in his 
editorial comment following the sale. “In 
all 2,420 sheep were sold at a total of 
$129,150 or an average of $53.36 a head 
and this average includes about 1,500 head 
of range rams.” In Rambouillets 83 single 
studs made an average of $154.30 and 


Idaho, and purchased by John H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


1,080 range rams $39.43. The average on 
62 single stud Hampshires was $197.25 
and on 397 range rams, $69. 

The record of top prices for the first 
sale is as follows: 


$1,000 paid by John H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, for a Rambouillet ram con- 
signed by the Butterfield L. S. Com- 
pany, Weiser, Idaho. 

$800 paid by Mr. Seely for a Rambouillet 
ram consigned by A. A. Wood & Son, 
Saline, Mich. 

$675 paid by Laidlaw & Lindsay, Mul- 
doon, Idaho, for a Hampshire ram 
entered by Walnut Hall Farms, 
Donerail, Kentucky. 

$152.50 per head paid by C. V. Richard- 
son, Indian Valley, Idaho, for a pen 
of six imported Hampshire ewes, en- 
tered by F. W. Harding, Waukesha, 
Wis. 





Arrangement of the pens at the first Salt Lake Ram Sale. The event was held at the State Fair Grounds. 
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$205 per head, paid for 25 yearling Hamp- 
shire rams entered by Walnut Hall 
Farms; purchaser, Brown Bros., Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 

$550 paid by H. Stanley Coffin, Yakima, 
Washington for a Lincoln ram en- 
tered by F. W. Harding. 

$250 paid for a Cotswold entry of Mr. 
Harding’s by D. Gemmell of Poca- 
tello, Idaho. 


The Laidlaw of Laidlaw and Lindsay 
was the late James K. Laidlaw. An item 
in the September, 1916 Wool Grower is 
indicative of the breeding policy Mr. Laid- 
law was to follow through the years: 

“At the Salt Lake Ram Sale, Laidlaw 
and Lindsay of Muldoon, Idaho, paid $650 
for a Hampshire yearling stud ram con- 
signed by the Walnut Hall Farms of 
Donerail, Kentucky. This is by long odds 
the highest price that has been paid for 
a Hampshire ram in this country. The fact 
that Laidlaw and Lindsay, who are breed- 
ing range rams only, were willing to pay 
$650 for a single ram will be taken by flock 
masters as evidence of the high character 
of the Hampshires that they are trying 
to produce.” 

Laidlaw and Lindsay entered Hamp- 
shires and Panamas in the first sale. 

Among the other consignors to the first 


National Ram Sale were F. S. King Broth- 
ers Company and Quealy-Peterson Sheep 
Company of Wyoming; John K. Madsen 
and W. S. Hansen, C. N. Stillman and 
Geo. Daybell of Utah; Mrs. R. A. Jackson 
of Washington; Knollin and Finch of Ida- 
ho; Bullard Bros. and F. A. Ellenwood of 
California; Baldwin Sheep Company and 
Cunningham Sheep Company of Oregon; 
James Port, Wood Livestock Company and 
Deseret Sheep Company of Idaho. 

While some of these names are still 
prominent in breeding activities, we believe 
the only consignor to the first sale who has 
an entry in the 1950 event is H. L. Finch 
of Soda Springs, Idaho. This statement 
perhaps should be qualified by saying that 
Robert S. Blastock, now of Filer, Idaho, 
had charge of the Walnut Hall sheep opera- 
tions when it was making consignments to 
the National Ram Sale. 

“We imagine,” said Dr. McClure in com- 
menting on the first National, “the sale 
has done more to encourage the breeding 
of better sheep and to put new spirit and 
enterprise into western wool growing than 
any event that has occurred in recent years. 
Aside, however, from the sale feature, the 
sheep show which the sale afforded is 
beyond all question the greatest sheep show 
that America has ever seen. A dozen men 
who have made it a point to visit the 


shows of different countries came and told 
us that they have never seen anything to 
compare with the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 

“On every hand both buyer and seller 
seem satisfied’ with the sale, and the 
thought advanced was that it should be 
made an annual event under the direction 
of the National Wool Growers Association. 
Naturally the success of this sale is going 
to encourage other organizations to attempt 
ram sales, but it is very probable that there 
is room in this country for only one big 
ram sale, and in order to keep it free from 
personal interest and to inspire the confi- 
dence of the buyer, this sale must be kept 
under the direction of the National Wool 
Growers Association.” 

That this opinion was sound has been 
borne out by subsequent years. 





ARE YOU CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS? 


If you are contemplating moving 
or changing your address even for 
only a period of months, please notify 
the National Wool Grower, 414 Pa- 
cific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah, sufficiently in advance 
so that the change can be made in 
our mailing list. 











COLUMBIAS 
TARGHEES 
POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





COLUMBIAS - TARGHEES - HAMPSHIRES 


A Customer who has used 831 of our Columbia rams over a ten-year period 


INCREASED 


Wool Weights. S a aa 
ney WIN na spe rs ssiipeentiens 
Lamb Crop Marketed ............----------++++ 


All stud rams used, Columbia, Targhee, Polled Rambouillet, bred at 
DUBOIS EXPERIMENT STATION 


FLEECE WEIGHT 


Grease 


18.0 


17.5 


We can supply lots of straight halfblood or three-eighths fleeces. No quarter bloods. No singles sold. 
Hampshire ram lambs only in lots or carloads. 


Yearling Hampshire Rams All Sold 
MOUNT HAGGIN LAND and LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


Anaconda, Montana 


STAPLE LENGTH 


Scoured Inches 
10.2 4.4 
8.7 3.9 
9.1 3.5 
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Sewing Contest Opens in 
West With Series of Meets 


MS Mary North, representative of The 
Wool Bureau, Inc., New York City, 
was in Texas April 26 to May 3 on the 
first phase of a tour through the western 
wool growing States. She met with area 
chairmen and leaders of the Women’s 
Auxiliary during her visit and contacted 
radio stations, newspapers and retail stores 
in behalf of the National “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” Contest. 

Arrangements for the National Fashion 
Show, which will be held in Casper, Wyo- 
ming, in December were also discussed 
during Miss North’s visit. The show will 
be held in conjunction with the 86th Na- 
tional Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association and will terminate the 
1950 contest. 

A no-hostess luncheon was held April 
27th in the Spanish Room of the Hotel 
Cactus in San Angelo when Miss North 
discussed the contest with Mrs. Edwin 
Mayer, Sonora; Mrs. Leo Richardson, 
Iraan; Mrs. Fowler McIntire, Sterling City; 
Mrs. J. W. Vance and J. B. McCord, Cole- 
man; Mrs. Gus Witting and Mr. and Mrs. 
Sayers Farmer, Junction; Mrs. Willie B. 
Wilson and Miss Sue Flanagan, San’ Angelo. 

Mr. McCord and Mr. Farmer presented 
plans for the Sheep and Goat Raisers’ booth 
at the 1950 State Fair of Texas to the 
Auxiliary group. 

Miss North and Mrs. Vance were guests 
at the Sayers Farmer ranch near Junction 
over night, and Mrs. Farmer accompanied 
them to Kerrville the next day where Miss 
North was honored at a luncheon given by 
Adolph Stieler. 

In Kerrville, The Wool Bureau repre- 
sentative met leaders in the Kerr County 
Auxiliary and the area chairmen from the 
Hill Country section. Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., 
showed samples of mohair draperies to 
the nine luncheon guests. 

Miss North spent the next night on the 
Golden Hoof Farms of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Will Vance. In Coleman, she made radio, 
newspaper contacts and met with the Cole- 
man County Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Vance. and Miss North drove to 
Fort Worth and met with contest directors 
and publicity outlet sources. They were 
entertained with a buffet supper and canas- 
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ta party by Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Joyce of 
Fort Worth, April 30th. Mrs. Joyce is 
Fort Worth area chairman. 

Mrs. Joyce guided Miss North on her 
tour of Fort Worth, which included a visit 
with Layne Beaty in the new radio build- 
ing and the television building of WBAP. 
They talked with the fashion editors of 
the Fort Worth Star Telegram and the Fort 
Worth Press, and with Ted Gouldy, radio 
commentator and newsman for the Weekly 
Livestock Reporter. The managers of piece 
goods department stores in the Fort Worth- 
Dallas area were also contacted. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Pier were hosts to 
the group the following night. Mr. Pier is 
manager of the Fort Worth Stockyards. 
Miss North left Texas May 3rd for Denver, 
Colorado, to complete one part of her trip. 


COLORADO 

Acting Governor Charles Murphy, Mrs. 
Mary Sullivan, president of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Auxiliary, and Mrs. Ross 
Ingersoll, State contest chairman, officially 
opened the 1950 “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” Contest in Colorado the week of 
May 15-22. 

Miss Mary North of The Wool Bureau, 
Inc., met at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Den- 
ver, in a round-table discussion with Mrs. 
Sullivan, Mrs. Ingersoll, Mrs. Rex Hixon, 
Mrs. Margaret Bullerdick, Mrs. George 
Mosier, Mrs. Bessie Green, Mrs. Barbara 
Ritchie and Mrs. Tee Simms. 

Acting Governor Murphy, cattleman of 
Walden, Colorado, said he was proud to 
participate and to open the contest as he 
was always interested in any worthwhile 
project by which Coloradans will benefit 
or prosper. “Wool,” he said, “is an essen- 
tial fabric to the world today, and lamb 
provides variety ‘to the diet.” 

On Monday evening, May 15th, Mrs. 
Sullivan presided at a dinner meeting at 
the Navarre Restaurant in Denver. Here 
every angle and suggestion regarding the 
contest was discussed by Mrs. Ingersoll, 
capable State contest chairman, and by 
Mrs. Sullivan. 

Also taking part were Miss Mary North; 
Mrs. Margaret Bullerdick, Grand Junction; 
Miss Olive Hamilton, Denver; Mrs. Clara 
Nichols, State publicity chairman; Mrs. 
Agnes MacMillan, Extension Service, Den- 
ver; Mrs. Jo Hayes, Denver; Miss A. Sand- 


stead, assistant State club agent; Miss 
Claire Toy, Colorado Women’s College; 
Miss Helen Prout, State home agent, Colo- 
rado A&M College; Mrs. Tee Simms, The 
Record Stockman’s Home Page Editor; and 
Mrs. Ann Jackson, clothing specialist, Colo- 
rado A&M College, Ft. Collins. 

This year, a new feature has been added 
to the contest. Special awards for 300- 
word statements on “Why I Like to Sew 
With Wool” will be presented by The Wool 
Bureau, Inc. Any contestant entering the 
area, State or national contest may com- 
pete. Prizes will be given for the five best 
statements submitted regardless of home 
sewing awards won by the contestant; the 
statement awards are entirely separate from 
those of the home sewing contest. 

Attractive brochures giving full particu- 
lars of the contest can be obtained in Colo- 
rado from Mrs. Ross Ingersoll, Meeker, 
State contest chairman, or from any district 
chairman listed below: 

District 1—Mrs. Ival Young, Fruita; Dis- 
trict 2—Mrs. Bert Rosenlund, Meeker; Dis- 
trict 8—Mrs. Eva Martin, Sanford; District 
4—Mrs. Rex Hixon, Ordway; District 5- 
Mrs. Rex Hixon, Ordway; District 6—Miss 
Claire Toy, Colorado Woman's College, 
Denver; and District 7—Mrs. 
Mosier, Greeley. 

On Thursday, May 18, at the LaCourt 
Hotel in Grand Junction, Miss North met 
with members of the Colorado Auxiliary. 
A well-attended meeting was presided over 
by Mrs. Margaret Bullerdick, president of 
the Mesa Chapter. While in Grand Junc- 
tion, Miss North was the house guest of 
Mrs. Bullerdick. 


George 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Before returning to the New York City 
headquarters of The Wool Bureau, Inc., 
Miss Mary North met officers of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary to the South Dakota Wool 
Growers Association at Belle Fourche. 

Miss North intends to resume her trip 
through the western wool growing States 
in the interest of the “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” Contest after a brief period 
in the New York office. 

The spring meeting of the Western South 
Dakota Sheep Growers Auxiliary was held 
in Rapid City at the home of Mrs. Harry 
Devereaux. Twenty-five women attended 
the meeting. A buffet luncheon was served 
at noon and the business meeting was held 
that afternoon. 

Principal business was the installation of 
new auxiliary officers and the outlining of 
plans for this year’s “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” Contest. 

Installed as new auxiliary officers were 
Mrs. Joe Trotter, Edgemont, president; 
Mrs. Rudy Mick, Spearfish, first vice presi- 
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dent; Mrs. Warren Johnson, Spearfish, 
second vice president; and Mrs. Douglas 
Gilger, Belle Fourche, secretary-treasurer. 
Mrs. Hans Jeremiason, Belle Fourche, is 
State chairman for the “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” Contest. 

Contest folders were distributed, and 
chairmen were appointed to handle ar- 
rangements for the contest-in the various 
western South Dakota districts. 

The possibility of splitting the WSDSGA 
into district groups was discussed. It was 
pointed out that the Auxiliary could be 
made more active if meetings could be held 
more often. This, however, is impossible 
if the WSDSGA centers its meeting in one 
place. Many members are unable to travel 
the distance required to attend these meet- 
ings. 





Material for the Auxiliary sec- 
tion should be sent to Mrs. Emory 
C. Smith, Press Correspondent, 
Fruitland, Utah. 














World Sheep Numbers: 
1949 and 1950 


ORLD sheep numbers at the beginning 

of 1950 are estimated at 730 million 
head in a preliminary report by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations (April 24, 
1950). Although the trend continued up- 
ward, the over-all gain in 1949 was re- 
latively small and numbers were about 2 
percent below the 1936-40 average. The 
very favorable grazing conditions during 
1948 and 1949 and the continuance of high 
prices for wool, mutton and lamb encour- 
aged sheep producers to expand their flocks, 
particularly in some of the major producing 
areas and in the war-devastated areas. 


World Wool Production in 

ORLD wool production in 1950 is esti- 

mated at 3.9 billion pounds, an in- 
crease of nearly 100 million pounds over 
the revised 1949 total, according to in- 
formation available to the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, U.S.D.A. (June 19, 


1950 


pounds or 1 percent below the 1936-40 
average. 

Economic and physical conditions in the 
major wool producing countries of the 
Southern Hemisphere are favorable for in- 
creased production, but the upper limit of 





























1950). The estimate is only 55 million production is being approached. 
WOOL: Estimated world production, greasy basis, by continents, 
averages 1936-40, 1941-45, annual 1946-50 

Averages 
Continent 1936-40 1941-45 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Million Million Million Million Million Million Million 
d p d p d p d p d p d pounds 
North America ...... 452 457 870 835 805 274 265 
ne ice la 483 446 400 397 431 444 454 
Lo RE ees tree 310 280 287 286 305 815 825 
MO Sale ntgtice 344 837 340 342 354 853 3866 
South America ...... 639 757 810 754 689 706 716 
POO iis ua ee 8387 322 274 268 281 278 286 
Oceania! .................. 1,866 1,438 1,344 1,335 1,398 1,416 1,475 
Teer. s 3,930 4,040 8,820 3,720 3,760 3,790 8,890 





lAustralia and New Zealand. 


2Rounded to tens of millions, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, June 19, 1950. 





Based upon estimates of the spring clip in the Northern | 


HW Hf i. ¢ 4.3 





d with that produced in 


the season beginning July 1 or October 1 of the same year in ‘the Gevthern Hemisphere. Pulled wool 
is included for most countries at its greasy equivalent. 





Sheep numbers throughout the world are 
likely to increase during 1950. The degree 
of such increase, however, will depend pri- 
marily on the continuance of the present 
relatively favorable grazing conditions. It 
is very probable that the price of wool in 
particular will continue high and the price 
of mutton and lamb may remain high in 
relation to prewar prices. Other factors that 
may have an impact on the sheep industry 
are the increasing population throughout 
most countries of the world and the in- 
creasing use of competitive or substitute 
products. Beyond 1950 the trend will be 
determined by the continuation of favor- 
able price relationships for wool, mutton 
and lamb and the extent of competition 
from substitutes or competitive products. 





SHEEP: Estimated world total, by continents, average 1936-40, annual 1949-50 





Increase (*) or 
decrease (—) 











Continent Average 1950 1950 
or area 1936-40 19492 19502 1936-40 1949 

Thousands Thousands Thousands Percent Percent 

North America ............ 59,700 39,200 38,200 —36 —3 
pen 123,800 111,200 112,500 -—9 | 
Soviet Union ................ 66,000 74,000 78,000 +18 +5 
SES ey eee 152,600 147,600 146,200 —A4 —l 
South America .............. 100,900 120,600 115,400 +14 ad 
MS rece oe 100,000 89,600 91,800 — 8 +3 
TINIE aoe 144,000 141,600 148,000 + 3 +5 
TEE abicticenshevbailies 747,000 723,800 730,100 — 2 +] 





lAustralia and New Zealand. 
2Preliminary. 
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Intermountain Junior 
Stock Show 


HERE were no single champions at the 

Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show 
this year (Ogden, Utah, June 7th to 9th). 
In place of the championship system the 
show management adopted a plan where- 
by the prime animals in each class were 
placed in a “purple ribbon” division and 
sold in groups of three. In this way the 
extreme bidding on single animals was 
eliminated and a higher average price ob- 
tained on all the animals sold. 


The top lambs sold at 80 cents a pound: 
However, a choice lamb entered by Joyce 
Matley of Coalville, Utah, was purchased 
at a $1 a pound in a “freak” bidding and 
then resold several times for the benefit 
of the Utah Society for Crippled Children. 
Altogether the animal brought $415 for 
the charity organization and $83 to Miss 
Matley. The choice lambs sold at an aver- 
age of 40 cents. 


The top three steers sold at 47 cents a 
pound and the average on all 12 steers in 
the purple ribbon group was $43.48 per 
hundredweight. Choice steers sold be- 
tween 34 and 37 cents. The 18 top hogs 
brought 40 cents a pound, and those in 
the choice group sold between 25 and 30 


cents. 


There were 852 animals from:‘379 exhi- 
bitors in this year’s event. 
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COMMODORE, our First Prize Yearling and Reserve 
Champion, Colorado and Texas State Fairs, 1948. 





The same quality, bred from pure Moncreiffe 
foundation stock, will be evident in our con- 
signment to the National Ram Sale: 


1 Pen of Registered and 1 Pen of 
Range Hampshire Yearlings 


Poole’s Magic Valley Hampshires 


Jerome, Idaho 











HAMPSHIRES SUFFOLKS 


BROADMEAD FARMS 


Amity, Oregon 


Breeding Sheep for Sale at All Times 











MATTHEWS BROS. 1950 


HAMPSHIRES 


Our consignment to this year’s National 
Ram Sale will be about the same in 
number and high quality as in previous 
years. We'll be glad to meet other con- 
signors as well as buyers at the sale. 


Ranch Address: Ovid, Idaho 


A 1949 ram lamb that will be in 
our 1950 consignment. 














PANAMAS 


We created the Panama to fill the real need for sturdy 
range sheep of scale, rapid growth and long staple 
wool. We remain the largest and most important 
source of Panama seedstock. 


SUFFOLKS 


Our flocks have long been the foremost source of Suf- 
folks in America, and the largest. Laidlaw Suffolk flock 
is probably the only one bred and raised under strictly 
range conditions . . . and will. stand up under range 
conditions. 


JAMES LAIDLAW & SONS, Inc. 


MULDOON, IDAHO 
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“What About Sheep?” 


ERE are some comments from interested 

readers of the National Wool Growers 

Association’s publication “What About 
Sheep?”: 


Thank you for sending me a copy of the 
booklet, “What About Sheep?” I have not 
had time to read everything in it so fear, 
but I have examined it enough to know 
that it is a very valuable and useful book, 
especially the pages entitled “To Raise 
Sheep or Not To Raise Sheep.” Also, the 
parts about wool and shearing should be 
very helpful to many people. 

I like your booklet so well that I hope 
you will be kind enough to send me 25 
copies for use in my regular college classes 
and the short courses. I am always look- 
ing for concise booklets of this kind to help 
the students boil down. into usable form 
the information which they get. 


J. A. Hill, Dean and Director 
College of Agriculture 
University of Wyoming 


oO oO o 2 


Thank you for the copy of the pamphlet 
entitled “What About Sheep?” I have 
examined its contents carefully and wish 
to commend the authors most heartily on 
their accomplishment. The information is 
timely and so practical that it will be in- 
valuable not only to beginners but to ex- 
perienced sheepmen. 


J. F. Wilson 
College of Agriculture 
University of California 


o o co oO 


I have read the booklet “What About 
Sheep?” and I think that the Association 
is to be congratulated on preparing and 
issuing such a book. .. . 

Of course, there are some points on 
which I would not fully agree, but I do 
not think criticism of details would be 
profitable. I realize that it is very difficult 
to prepare a brief discussion covering such 


a wide field and such varying conditions. 


Hadleigh Marsh, Head 
Veterinary Research Lab. 
Montana State College 


oO * 2 a 


Copies of the National Wool Growers 
Association’s bulletin, “What About 
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Sheep?,” were received some time ago and 
carefully read two or three times. It is 
timely and badly needed source of informa- 
tion coming out at an opportune time. 
Although sheep numbers are down, there 
is much interest in their increase. The 
opinion of all of us in Idaho is not hard 
to determine. Over in the Idaho Wool 
Growers office, Mr. Claar and I thought 
enough of the booklet and the information 
it contained to order enough copies to 
supply each 4-H Club leader and active 
sheep club member with a copy. These are 
being distributed through the office of the 
State 4-H Leader. 


E. F. Rinehart 
Ext. Animal Husbandman 
University of Idaho 


2 ° * ° 


I am glad to have your bulletin “What 
About Sheep?” It is a very readable bulle- 
tin. It has a number of chapters which 
are frequently discussed but seldom writ- 
ten. The chapter on corrals and pens will 
be especially useful. 


Alma C. Esplin 
Prof. of Animal Husbandry 
Utah State Agr. College 


” 2 J * 


I looked over the pamphlet “What About 
Sheep?” with a good deal more interest 
than you would imagine; in fact, enough 
so that, if you can spare them, I would 
like to have two more copies. This is 
just the information that folks starting in 
with sheep need. I think perhaps the cor- 
ral system is more elaborate than an or- 
dinary farmer would need, and if it is re- 
printed, you might have someone give a 
plan that would be suitable for a small 
farm, as well as one that would work with 
such large numbers. Otherwise, I think 
you have made a very vital and valuable 
contribution to the simplification of ideas 
for the beginner in sheep. It beats any 
of the standard textbooks all hollow, largely 
because it is modern. 


Edward N. Wentworth, 
Director 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau 


* 2 oO eo 


Jim Wilson has shown me a copy of your 
bulletin entitled “What About Sheep?” Con- 
gratulations on a nice publication. I think 
it should be very helpful to new sheepmen 


July, 1950 








SUFFOLK EWE FLOCK FOR SALE 


Selling my entire Suffolk ewe flock. Avail- 
able for inspection after August 7th. 40 
Yearlings . . . 90 aged from two to 4 years 
and around 60 lambs . . . All Registered. 


LAWSON HOWLAND 
Cambridge, Idaho 











Plan Now to Attend 
THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 21 and 22, 1950 


North Salt Lake, Utah 
The Tops Are There 








ANGEL CARAS & SONS 
Owners of the Largest Registered 
SUFFOLK FLOCK in Utah 


Our 20 years in the Suffolk business 
enables us to select our breeding stock. 
We are offering in the National Ram 
Sale: 16 Top Yearling Rams sired by 
Walter P. Hubbard Ram and E. R. Kel- 
sey Ram. 
OUTSTANDING BREEDING STOCK FOR 
SALE ON OUR FARM AT ALL TIMES 

Spanish Fork, Utah 














57 
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SUFFOLKS 


WILL SEE YOU AT THE 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


AUGUST 21 and 22, 1950 


FLOYD T. FOX 


Silverton, Oregon 











SUFFOLS&:S 


This flock was established in 1929, and since has been a dependable source of stud 
and range rams and foundation ewes for producers and breeders in ten States. 


INSPECT OUR CONSIGNMENT AT THE FOLLOWING 
SHOWS AND SALES: 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
5 Registered Rams 


IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP SALE 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


MONTANA RAM SALE 
Miles City, Montana 
NOW FOR SALE 
AT RANCH 


EASTERN IDAHO STATE FAIR 
Blackfoot, Idaho 


OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 
Ogden, Utah 


MONTANA WINTER FAIR 
Bozeman, Montana 


150 Registered Suffolk Ewes 
100 Ram Lambs 


BONIDA FARM...Lima, Montana 


B. D. MURDOCH, Owner 
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COLUMBIAS OF QUALITY 


My entries in the 1949 National 
Ram Sale were among the top 
three in all classifications: single 
studs, pens of registered rams and 
range rams. 


Calumtbias 


Our consignment to the 1950 Na- 
tional Ram Sale will be of the 
same high quality as in previous 
years: 

1 Yearling Stud Ram 

1 Two-year-old Stud Ram 

1 Pen of 5 Registered Rams 


| have some good ones this year, 
too. 


PETE THOMAS 
Malad, Idaho 











1 Pen of 5 Range Rams 
1 Pen of 10 Range Rams 


“Good Rams Don’t Cost, 
They Pay” 


Mark B. Hanson 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 


44444444444444444446444646464646464 
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Our offerings in the 1950 National 
Ram Sale (August 21-22) include: 


2 STUD RAMS 
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1 PEN OF 5 REGISTERED RAMS 


25 RANGE RAMS .. . ALL 


FOR SALE QUALITY 
1000 Head of Columbia Ewes co LU Mi BIAS 


100 Head of Columbia Rams 





2 
E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 


Milan, Missouri 


MARK BRADFORD 
SPANISH FORK, UTAH 














e 
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COLUMBIA S 
We'll be at THE NATIONAL RAM SALE with 


3 Stud Yearling Rams 
5 (1 pen) Registered Yearling Rams 
10 (2 pens of 5 each) Range Rams 


c. W. DORNEY . . + « Monte Vista, Colorado 





and it is also worthwhile reading for any. 
one interested in the sheep industry. 
I realize these bulletins are fairly expensiry 
to put out, if you would be kind enough 
to send us about 20 copies, we coud put 
them on reserve in the library to extend 
their usage. 


Wm. C. Weir 
University of California 
College of Agriculture 


2 i 2 sd 


I have read the material in the booklet 
(“What About Sheep?”) and it seems to 
me to be a very worthwhile undertaking, 
. . . I liked especially the approach in the 
first part of the booklet where emphasis is 
placed upon the kind of lamb produced 
rather than upon the breed characteristics, 
While the kind of lambs produced is 
associated with the breeds used in produc. 
tion, still I think the emphasis in all of 
our breeds must be upon the kind of prod- 
ucts which they yield. It seems to me that 
a consideration of all factors relating to 
sheep raising . . . indicate that the next 
ten years should be years during which 
the careful sheep raiser will receive as 
great or greater return for the money in- 
vested in the enterprise than will those en- 
gaged in any other activity. 


W. G. Kammlade 
Assoc. Director of Extension 
University of Illinois 





YOUR COPY OF “WHAT ABOUT 
SHEEP?” will be sent you, if re- 
quested, by your State Wool Grow- 
ers Association or the National 
Wool Growers Association. It is 
free to members. 
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DR. CONNOR RETIRES 


Dr. L. G. Connor, who has been respon- 
sible for computing costs of wool produc- 
tion for the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for many years, retired this spring. To 
express the high regard in which they held 
him, his associates presented him with a 
desk chair. John A. Klein, formerly with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, has 
taken Dr. Connor’s place with the ° Tariff 
Commission. The very efficient manner in 
which Dr. Connor handled his work as 
wool commodity specialist for the Commis- 
sion has always been highly appreciated by 
the members of the wool growing industry. 
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Idaho State Ram Sale 

HE 29th annual Idaho State Ram Sale is 

scheduled to be held at the fairgrounds, 
Filer, Idaho, Wednesday, August 2, with 
the first lot entering the ring at 9:30 a.m. 
This event represents a top offering from 
approximately 50 Idaho purebred black- 
face flocks and is comprised principally 
of Suffolks, some Suffolk-Hampshires, and 
Hampshires. 

The Ram Sale Committee supervising 
and managing this affair is represented by 
Robert S. Blastock, Filer, and H. L. Finch, 
Soda Springs, Suffolk breeders; E. F. Rine- 
hart, Animal Husbandman of the Extension 
Service, University of Idaho, Boise, and 
Dr. S. W. McClure, Bliss, founder of the 
National Ram Sale and former secretary, 
as well as one of the most prominent 
Hampshire breeders of America for more 
than 25 years. Colonel E. O. Walter, vet- 
eran auctioneer of Filer, well known in 
national sheep circles, will be on the block. 


Pacific International’s 
Lamb Show 


46], JE were generally very well pleased at 

the outocome of our Market Lamb 
Show and Sale here on June 13th,” Gen- 
eral Manager Walter A. Holt of the Pacific 
International Livestock Exposition at Port- 
land writes. “Even though the numbers 
were somewhat under those that had been 
predicted, we had an actual total of 465 
head, purchase of which was as follows: 
Swift and Company 260, Carstens Packing 
Company 140, Armour and Company 55, 
Bodine and Clark 5 and the Pacific Inter- 
national 5. The latter two purchases were 
simply good-will gestures.” 

H. A. Larsen of Silverton, Oregon, had 
the top pen of five lambs, for which Swift 
and Company paid 31 cents a pound. This 
same pen won the trophy presented by the 
Oregon Purebred Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion. Prices ranged down from 31 cents 
to 23.5 cents and the average on the 
465 head was $25.40 per hundred. Prices 
were reported as being somewhat above 
the market on that day, the market having 
taken a slight downturn due to heavy runs 
on the two previous Mondays. This situa- 
tion, Manager Holt says, was the result of 
the partial drying of pastures and the ma- 
turing of milk-fat lambs in western Oregon. 

The Market Lamb Show and Sale was 
initiated by the Oregon Purebred Sheep 
Breeders Association and had the support 
of the Portland Union Stock Yards, livestock 
commission firms of North Portland, and 
the Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion. The $500 paid in premiums was pro- 
vided by the Pacific International in whose 
building the show and sale were held. 


July, 1950 





Judges were Mr. Ed Arnold, lamb buyer 
for Armour and Company, and James Sea- 
beck, lamb buyer for Carsten Packing Com- 
pany of Tacoma. The auction was handled 
by Norman Warsinske of Billings, Montana, 
as auctioneer. 





PANAMAS 


MUTTON & WOOL 


OPEN FACES . . . LARGE AND SMOOTH... 
HEALTHY. Shear 18-20 Ibs. three-eighths 
wool. Lamb at 7 months 145 Ibs. See my 
offering at National: 

1 STUD OF QUALITY 

10 RANGE RAM LAMBS 

5 RANGE YEARLINGS 

For Sale 20 Head Ewe Lambs and Rams 
at Ranch 


Harry Mevleman & Sons 
RTE NO. 1, RUPERT, IDAHO 








PANAMA RAMS OF QUALITY 
Large and of the best wool type, with 
long staple and fine wool. Have been 
breeding for this purpose for years. 
Will a rams at the National Ram 
Sale and at the ranch. 
JOSEPH HORN—Rupert, Ida., Rte No. 2 


Follow the Trend— 
TO BONVUE, 
Corriedales That Pay! 


BONVUE RANCH 


Hereford Cattle & Corriedale Sheep 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 


“The U.S.A.’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your inquiry or visit.” 














OLUMBIA SHEEP 
“The All-American Breed” 


Try Columbia Rams for more profits from 
commercial flocks. 
FREE literature, write 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 301 Black Building, Fargo, N.D. 








Corriedale Rams Will Increase Your 
Wool Clip, Produce Better Lambs— 
‘For the Greatest Profit per Head, 


Buy Corriedales, 
THE RUGGED, DUAL-PURPOSE BREED 


For free booklet and list 
of active members, write 
to Rollo E. Singleton, Sec’y 





AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSN. 
100 N. Garth Columbia, Missouri 











Stud rams available. 








Commercially proven for uniformity and weight. 
lambs, productive replacement ewes and ORIGINAL BAG wool. 
open face, polled, dense fleeces, thick fleshing and winter grazing ability. 


TARGHEE 


CHOICE SELECTIONS OF RANGE RAMS 


Bred to sire blocky 
Purebred, 


IDEAL RANGE TYPE 


HUGHES LIVE STOCK CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 
On U.S. 87 and 89 


COLUMBIA 
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KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 
. TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 








COLUMBIAS 
BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 

CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 


THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 








* 
MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


POOLE’S MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
PANAMAS 
BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 

BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 

BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 

BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 

PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 

VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 

SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 


BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 


FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 


FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 


GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 


HALL, ROBERT W. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 

LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 
Driggs, Idaho 


NIELSEN & SONS, S. P. 
Nephi, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 


ROCK & SONS, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


STARR, L. L. 
3968 N. Williams Ave. 
Portland 12, Oregon 


SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
TARGHEES 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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PASTURE CONDITIONS IN GENERAL THE 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 27th 


Pastures in the eastern half of the 
country are mostly good, except some 
decline was noted in the condition of 
those in South Carolina, eastern Vir- 
ginia, and southern portions of Georgia 
and Alabama. In the Pacific Coastal 
regions cool, rainy weather benefited 
pastures and ranges especially in the 
eastern portions, but some western up- 
lands are still very dry. The Rocky 
Mountain ranges remain critically dry. 
This condition is most critical in Arizona 
and New Mexico where considerable 
supplemental feeding is necessary. 
Showers were somewhat beneficial in 
the central and southeastern sections of 
Arizona and in the northern portion of 
Nevada. In Texas abundant feed is 
available on pastures and ranges, but 
in Oklahoma they are maturing and 
getting dry. Livestock are generally 
holding up fairly well in the dry areas, 
elsewhere they are in good condition 
and making good gains. 


ARIZONA 


The southeast and east central received good 
showers ranging from '% to 2 inches, alleviating 
drouth conditions for the time being; other areas 
in State hard hit by lack of moisture. Stock water 
very low in north; pastures nearly gone in areas 
where water still left. Ranges and forests in central 
and southeast aided by showers. Livestock holding 
up fairly well. 


Flagstaff, Coconino County 


June 25th . 

The feed situation is very discouraging. 
It is very dry, much more so than in any 
recent year. There was very little green 
feed on the spring range, mostly remaining 
from last year, and the summer range does 
not promise very much. The outlook is 
poor. 

All the Arizona wool was sheared in 
February and March and that sold locally 
brought from 50 to 68 cents. There’s an 
unclosed offer now for certain clips at 
10 cents more for 1951. 

Our November lambs sold at 62% cents, 
and feeder lambs with a small percentage 
of fats are now selling at 24 cents. Some 


July, 1950 


fine-wool ewe lambs, weighing approxi- 
mately 82 pounds, have sold recently at 
$22 per head. Haven't heard of any sales 
of yearling ewes.—Kenneth P. Pickrell 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged near normal to above 
in north and near normal to below in San Joaquin 
Valley and south. Few very light, widely scattered 
precipitation amounts reported. On north coast 
considerable cloudiness and light sunshine retarded 
some crops. Some farmers obliged to delay cutting 
hay due to damp weather; most crops developing 
satisfactorily but behind last year. On central coast 
crops made satisfactory growth; pastures’ and 
ranges getting dry but with excellent feed. In 
upper Sacramento Valley fresh to strong winds 
caused some damage to fruit. In lower Sacramento 
Valley weather generally favorable for crops and 
seasonal farm operations, although warmer weather 
would have benefited tomatoes and rice. In San 
Joaquin Valley cool weather retarded growth of 
crops. 


Dixon, Solano County 


June 30th 

Wool trading in this area has been over 
since early June. Eight-months’ wool sold 
from 48 to 52 cents, with shrinkage below 
normal: 45 to 47 percent. Twelve-months’ 
ewe wool and yearling wool averaged about 
60 cents, with a few clips up around 65 
cents—especially good even lots with light 
shrinkage. 

Our Ladino clover fed lambs brought 25 
cents. 

June has been a dry month, but we had 
good spring feed and summer forage is 
also good.—Wiggins and Petersen 


COLORADO 


Temperatures were normal in east, somewhat 
below in west, precipitation heavy in west and 
extreme southwest; very light elsewhere. Consider- 
able hail damage to crops in Weld, Morgan and 
Yuma counties and San Luis Valley. Winter grains 
heading to ripening with crop outlook good to 
excellent in northeast, good in west and fair to 
poor in southeast; many fields a total loss due to 
lack of moisture. Ranges and pastures continue 
poor. Livestock very good, with many herds and 
flocks being evacuated in southeast and east 
central. . 


IDAHO 


Near normal temperatures throughout and re- 
current moderate rains in south favorable for all 
plant growth. Some erosion and water-logging in 
north account continued scattered heavy showers 
and thunderstorms. First cutting of alfalfa pro- 
longed with crop only fair, considerable hay spoiled 
by moisture in north. Ranges generally good. 








Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending June 27th. 





Malad, Oneida County 


June 17th 

Our range, which is located near Portage 
in northern Utah, is drying fast and many 
outfits are short on overgrazed range. It 
has been colder and drier the first part 
of June than for several years past. Sum- 
mer feed will be late. 

Some outfits took quite a loss this spring. 
The lamb crop is about 10 percent short 
in numbers, and- the lambs have not done 
too well. They're asking around 25 cents 
for ewe lambs and 23 cents for mixed lots. 
I sold my wool early at 50 cents. 

While there have been no serious losses 
from coyotes, they're still around, and wild 
cats, like all kinds of wildlife, are in- 
creasing. Deer are a little too plentiful. 
Lions have killed two deer on my range 
this spring. The range is fenced and a 
fine one for deer.—Frank Clark 


MONTANA 


Cool. Scattered showers, except moderate to 
heavy rains over entire State at weekend. Except 
in local areas soil moisture adequate. Conditions 
favorable for growth of grains and hay. Range 
feed adequate to abundant, except locally -in 
southcentral. Livestock good gains. 


Canyon Ferry Rte. 
Helena, Lewis and Clark Co. 


June 22nd 

Conditions here are much improved since 
the first of June. Feed, while short and 
about two weeks late, is coming fine now, 
and the summer range should be good 
as there’s plenty of moisture. On the 
range I use they report snow drifts more 
than eight feet deep; in some instances 
hard enough to permit horses to ride over 
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them. The altitude of this section, known 
as Telegraph Creek Drainage area, is about 


WOOL 


Beautiful virgin wool Blankets, Coverlets, 
Comforters and Batting made from your own 
wool. Direct from mill to you. Also sold 
direct if you have no wool. Yes, we recard 
old batts. Write for free catalog. 


WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS 
Dept. 6 West Unity, Ohio 











R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 


BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 








“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











ATTENTION 
FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
~ Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 


market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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6,000 feet. It is open to sheep grazing 
July 1. 

Late heavy snows caused a 10 to 20 
percent loss this spring, and the lamb crop 
is about 15 percent under last year’s. Con- 
tracts have been made on the following 
price basis: 23 cents for fat lambs; 22 
cents for feeders; 22% cents for fine-wool 
ewe lambs; and 21% cents for mixed lots. 
Fine-wool yearling ewes have been moving 
at $25 a head. 

Most of the wool has been sold from 57 


to 65 cents. The wool is in good condi-— 


tion and is being shipped now. 
We all read and appreciate the service 
you give us in Around the Range Country. 
—James Bompart 


Red Lodge, Carbon County 
May 2\st 

Much snow since May first has cost us 
quite a few lambs. Nearly everyone is 
out of hay and the grass is late; moisture, 
adequate. Prospects for feed on the sum- 
mer range are very good. The lamb crop 
is 10 percent less than last year’s, due to 
snowstorms; haven't heard of any contract- 
ing here. 

Nearly all (90 percent) of the 1950 
wool clip has been sold. The Roberts Pool 
went at 65 cents and the Stillwater Pool 
at 68% cents; 20 cents for tags, etc. 

—R. P. Boggio 
NEVADA 

Scattered showers over north brought some re- 
lief to dry ranges, but they remain critically dry 
in the Ely district where some stockmen are hauling 
water to range livestock. Hay harvest two weeks 


later than usual and has been hindered by high 
winds. 


NEW MEXICO 


Warm at beginning and again at close of week. 
Scattered showers first part of week, with locally 
heavy rains in southwest and extreme east but 
insufficient moisture in most areas to materially 
benefit agriculture. Ranges continue dry, with con- 
siderable supplemental feeding necessary. 


Aztec, San Juan County 


June 23rd 

Feed conditions here are the worst in 
16 years; have had no rains and the feed 
is all dried up. And the summer range 
forage outlook is bad at this time. 

No serious losses. have been reported, 
but the number of lambs saved is from 
10 to 20 percent below last year’s. Fat 
and feeder lambs have been contracted 
from $20.50 to $22 per hundredweight; 
feeder lambs at $20. 

Most of the wool here is mixed fine, 
half and three-eighths blood. It sold largely 
in a range of 55 to 60 cents; some lots, 
I understand, sold higher lately in Boston 
through Colorado-New Mexico Wool Mar- 
keting Association. Eighty cents for lambs’ 


wool and 74 cents for ewes’ wool are the 
best prices I have heard of. 

I surely enjoy getting the Wool Grower, 
keeps us in touch with the rest of the 
States.—Glen Swire 


OREGON 


Temperatures averaged below normal; greates} 
departure in southeast and northeast. Precipita. 
tion totals quarter to half inch along north coast, 
in Willamette Valley, Klamath Basin, and elevated 
areas of northeast; otherwise light. Cool rainy 
weather benefited pastures and _ spring-planted 
field crops, and reduced quality of hay and straw. 
berries. In west cut hay rain-damaged and cutting 
remainder delayed, in east alfalfa cutting under. 
way with some damage or delay by local showers, 
Early lamb marketing peak expected next week, 
Rainfall relatively _ insignificant in lower range 
areas in east. 


Yamhill, Yamhill County 
May 20th 

The season is about a month late. Feed 
is good but very dry. We've had no heavy 
losses, but the lamb crop is about 2 per- 
cent smaller than 1949’s. The weather was 
very cold during lambing. Haven't heard 
of any contracting.—Peter Zimmerman 


Enterprise, Wallowa County 
June 22nd 


Feed was shorter than usual this spring, 
but summer feed should be good. We 
saved about the same number of lambs 
this year as last. No contracts or sales on 
lambs or ewes have come to my attention. 
Wool has not been sold here yet; shearing 
was delayed by June rains.—Garnet D. Best 


Vale, Malheur County 


June 27th 

The weather man has played numerous 
pranks on us this year. Winter moisture 
was abundant and prospects in early March 
looked promising for good spring feed. 
Below normal temperatures during April 
and lack of moisture in May crippled that 
favorable outlook. However, rains during 
this month have made feed on the high 
summer ranges excellent. 

Spring lambing percentages throughout 
this area have been somewhat smaller than 
last year, due principally to dry range con- 
ditions last fall and to some extent the 
feed and adverse weather conditions at 
lambing. Feeder lambs, the wether end, 
were contracted early in March at 21% 
cents; whitefaced ewe lambs at 26 cents 
and mixed lots, 22 cents. Crossbred year- 
ling ewes (whitefaces) have been sold re- 
cently at $25 to $29. 

Wool prices advanced steadly from the 
first reported sales in F ebruary at 45 cents 
to 55 cents, freely paid the early part of 
June. Very little wool is unsold. 

—J. R. Arrien and Son 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures near normal; precipitation some- 
what below. Considerable damage by winds and 
hail on 22nd. First cutting of alfalfa nearly com- 
pleted in south, 50 to 75 percent in north. Pas- 
tures and ranges furnishing good to excellent feed. 
Livestock in most areas good gains but ranges in 
north central and some western areas dry and 
grass getting short. 


Harding, Harding County 


une Ist 

The first ten days of May were the worst 
I have ever seen; had to feed hay and 
grain until about the 10th. Grass is fairly 
good now but needs rain. The snows we 
had during May cut lamb numbers. A few 
contracts on fat lambs have been made 
at 23 to 23% cents. Shearing is just now 
starting but the wool has been contracted 
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12 and 14 Foot... one or two beds 


Builders for over 40 Years 


Wm. E. MADSEN &@ SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 











B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 


Hides — Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 


North Sugar Avenue Phone 81 




















ATTENTION 





Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 
SHEEP PELTS 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 


Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 


1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls = 
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here at 70 to 73 cents per pound, in the 
grease, delivered in Belle Fourche. 
—Dewey Turbiville 


Fairpoint, Meade County 


June 21st 

Due to late snows, spring feed was 
good, but on the summer range it’s only 
fair, as we've had no rain this month. 

The 1950 wool clip of this area was 
sold by the Hafner Wool Warehouse at 
Newell for $1.70 clean, landed Boston; 
shrinkage of individual clips to be agreed 
upon by buyer and seller. 

No trading has been done on lambs 
or ewes so far as I know. Size of the 
lamb crop is difficult to determine, as 
percentages are very uneven on account 
of unseasonal weather. Severe snowstorms 
in March, April and May took a heavy 
lamb toll in some cases. 

—Willard H. Warren 


TEXAS 


Harvest and field work made good progress in 
all areas, although some delay in Panhandle and 
northern areas account showers. As week ended 
temperatures reached summer level with maxima 
in many sections northwest exceeding 100 degrees. 
Hot windy weather depleted soil moisture. Ranges 
and pastures supplying abundant feed. Cattle 
doing well, although screwworm infestation has 
spread to entire State. 


UTAH 


Few light showers over northern mountains but 
little relief to Utah’s drouth-stricken ranges and 
crops. High winds also damaged irrigated crops. 
Truck crops in good to average condition. Lamb- 
ing nearly complete with increase over last year. 
Wool crop heavier and better than last year. Good 
feed supplies offset ranges considerably and live- 
stock remain in good condition. 


Draper, Salt Lake County 


June 17th 

We've had a backward season; drier than 
during the previous two or three years. 
It was too cold and dry to bring spring 
feed on very rapidly and the summer 
range is also very dry. 

Wool is being sold at 63 to 64 cents. 

Ground moles are bothering us; no con- 
trol as yet.—Eva H. Fitzgerald 


Woodruff, Rich County 


June 17th 

Sheep are doing fine in this section so 
far. Feed was very good on the spring 
range, better than last year, and it looks 
good on the summer grazing areas now. 
There were some serious losses here, but 
the lamb crop is about the same size as 
last year’s. Fat lambs have been contracted 
at 22% cents. The Rich County Wool Pool 
sold for 58% cents. Coyotes are becoming 
almost a thing of the past in this area. 
Mosquitoes are our biggest pest at present. 
I look for a good year for sheepmen. 

—Frank U. Frazier 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures averaged moderately above normal; 
night temperatures warmer in east and extreme 
southwest. Much cloudiness and sunshine deficient. 
Precipitation heavily above normal in east, with 
some destructive flash-floods in southeast; pre- 
cipitation in west highly variable, moderately 
above in extreme south, but light at many stations 
in central, Puget Sound and Olympic Peninsula 
areas. Eastern pastures improved but western up- 
lands still very dry. Livestock generally good. 
Columbia River approaching flood peak. Some 
flooding of low farm lands; mostly limited damage 
yet. 


Yakima, Yakima County 


June 17th 
With present prices on cattle and hogs, 
it’s hard to understand the recent declines 
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Seif Piercing. Self Clinching 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Sait Lake City, Ursh 


Send For Free Samples i 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding probléms 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 








SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


BENNETT, JAMES A. 
Box 181, Logan, Utah 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 
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on lambs and sheep at Chicago. Believe 
it must be due to scarce tail-end runs, and 
in a few days when some good, grass and 
milk-fat spring lambs come on the market, 
the price will steady and pick up. Fat 
— have been contracted in this area at 

2% and 22% cents. Although we had un- 
Spy cold, backward springs, both last 
year and this, lambing percentages are 
about the same, 115 to 120 percent. 

Some 600 head of whitefaced yearling 
ewes were recently sold here at $27.50 
each and a lot of 400 fine-wool yearlings 
brought $26 a head out of the wool, the 
middle of May. 

The wool sale on May 22nd and 23rd 
created much interest and activity. We 
had 102,000 pounds divided into 11 lots. 
Eight of them sold at 55 to 67% cents a 
pound. They averaged about 12 to 15 
cents higher than last year. 

The sheep country here is in excellent 
shape. We've had much better weather 
this far in June than a year ago, and while 
feed was slow in getting started, it’s very 
good now: mustard, sunflower, etc. There 
have been heavy rains the last ten days, 
and much snow still remains in the moun- 
tains, which makes the outlook for sum- 
mer grazing excellent.—H. Stanley Coffin 


WYOMING 


Temperatures averaged one degree below normal. 
Precipitation confined to scattered 
thunderstorms, 
of east. 
counties. 


showers and 
with beneficial amounts in most 
Damaging hail in Platte and Fremont 
Most crops improved although growth 
slow. Becoming dry in some areas, especially in 
west. Livestock and ranges good. 


Douglas, Converse County 


June Ist 


A very stormy May was hard on lamb- 
ing and the number saved is about 20 
percent below last year’s. The storms, 
however, were good for forage and it is 
as good as in 1949, though late in getting 
started. 

About 90 percent of the wool has been 
sheared at this time and about 70 percent 
of it sold or contracted. Average Wyo- 
ming wools in this county brought from 45 
to 60 cents a pound. Contracts on fat 
lambs have been made at 21 to 22% cents. 

—Leroy Moore 
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Columbia Meeting 
Archibald of Gillette, Wyoming 


U. Je was re-elected president and W. 
A. Denecke of Bozeman, Montana, vice- 
president of the Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Association of America at the annual meet- 
ing held in Minot, North Dakota on May 
29, 1950. 


Breeders from many sections of the coun- 
try were present to revise the constitution 
and by-laws whereby a board of 12 direc- 
tors instead of 9 would be elected to govern 
the association’s affairs. The board of di- 
rectors now consists of: U. S. Archibald, 
Gillette, Wyoming; W. A. Denecke, Boze- 
man, Montana; Ernest White, Rollins, Mon- 
tana; Al Dexter, St. Paul, Minn.; Everett 
Vannorsdel, Kingsley, Iowa; Marcus Vetter, 
Woodburn, Oregon; R. B. Marquiss, Gil- 
lette, Wyoming; Mark Bradford, Spanish 
Fork, Utah; Al Powell, Sisseton, South Da- 
kota; James Noble, Page, North Dakota; 
Eugene Laibe, Lafayette, Ohio; and Otho 
Whitefield, Friona, Texas. 


The membership voted to hold the next 
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annual meeting at the R. B. Marquis 
Columbia ranch at Gillette, Wyoming. Mr, 
Marquiss, who also raises buffalo, will fur. 
nish barbecued buffalo for the convention, 

The National Sale committee, James 
Noble, W. A..Denecke, and Al Dexter, met 
with Mr. Ulric Gwynn, sales manager and 
Secretary of the Minot Chamber of Com. 
merce to plan details for the National J 
Columbia Show and Sale to be held in § 
Minot, North Dakota, on October 18 and 
14, 1950. 

The new board of directors met to ap. 
point LeRoy Johnson of Fargo, North Da. 
kota, as full-time secretary for the associa- 
tion. Mr. Johnson has recently graduated J 
from the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege and has been very active in Colum. 
bia affairs. His plans are to spend much 
time in the field during the summer to aid 
breeders in bringing their inspection ac- 
tivities up to date. For the past several 
months E. M. Gregory, Agricultural Agent 
for the Great Northern Railway, Fargo, 
North Dakota, has been acting as secretary 
pending appointment of a full-time man. 

—E. M. Gregory 
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35 New waste-reducing, labor-saving method banishes 
. 3 ° ° 
worms—supplies all minerals needed for less 

2 | than '/3 cent per ewe per day. 

By the thousands, sheep men are turning to this modern, scientific method of controlling 
= stomach and nodular worms, and at the same time, are supplying their sheep and goats 
.. 9 with all the minerals they are known to need. 

S It is triple-duty Min-O-Phene. It contains: (1) Phenothiazine for the expulsion and 
control of stomach and nodular worms, and (2) MoorMan’s famous Range Minerals for 

Sheep, containing al] the 13 mineral ingredients sheep are known to need. 

. 36 All you do is keep Min-O-Phene before your sheep during certain recommended months. 
Infestation of both animals and range is controlled by breaking the life-cycle of stomach 
and nodular worms. The 13 mineral ingredients are scientifically balanced to fit the special 

.. needs of sheep. 

5 2 No other method so effectively controls infestation by blood-sucking stomach and nodular 
worms while supplying blood-building minerals to repair worm damage. If you are not now 
one of the thousands of satisfied Min-O-Phene customers, see your MoorMan Man, or write 

25 Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. K-7, Quincy, Ill. 

. wi 

3 MIN-O-PHENE is available in the famous economical, waste- 

reducing, easy-to-feed Granular form which “stays put.” 
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CHICAGO 


The Country’s Largest Live Stock Market 


The Chicago market with its vast number of outlets 
for all weights and grades is the central price basing 
point among all markets of the country. 


All buyers — large, medium, and small — are active 
bidders for shipments sold on this market. This free 
play of supply and demand assures full and fair 
value for your consignments. 


The selling charges of the Central Market range 
under one percent of value. Remember that limited 
SORT may more than pay the entire cost of selling. 


Don’t sacrifice your stock to a One Buyer demand 
when you have over 300 buyers competing for stock 
on the Chicago market. 


FOR HIGHER PRICES FOR BETTER SERVICE 


SHIP TO CHICAGO 





Remember 


THE CHICAGO FEEDER CATTLE 
SHOW and SALE 


Oct. 26 and 27, 1950 


$5,600 in Cash Prizes 














